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GAZETTEER. 


OF THE 

ANGUL DISTBIOT. 


CHAPTER L 
PHYSICAL ASPECTS. 

The district of Angul is situated between 20° 13' and 21° 11' flam 
north latitude and between 83° 47' and 85° 16' east longitude. °” o 8 ° BIE ‘ 
It extends over an area of 1,681 square miles, and contains a 
population, according to the census of 1901, of 191,911 persons. 

The, headquarters of the district is Angul, a village situated on 
the Nigra river, in 20° 48' N. and 84° 59' E., at a distanoe of 
64 miles from Cuttack. 

The district is made up of two distinct traots, each of which 
is a separate- subdivision, viz., the Angul subdivision or Angul 
proper, whioh has an area of 881 square miles and is situated 
between 20° 33' and 21° 11' N. and between 84° 10' and 
85° 16' E., and the Khondmals extending over 800 square miles 
and lying between 20° 13' and 20° 41' N. and between 83° 47' 
and 84° 31' E. These two subdivisions are entirely detached, 
being separated by the Baud State, and their headquarters are 
87 miles apart. 

The name Angul is said to be a corruption of Anugol, and is Origin of 
explained by the following legend. Formerly, it is said, the Dame - 
country was occupied by aboriginal tribes, such as the Khonds, 

Savars and Qonds, the dominant race being the Blonds. It was 
divided into a number of independent principalities, each governed 
by a Blond sarddr or chief; but at last the king of Orissa 
succeeded in establishing his rule over the Blonds, who 
acknowledged his suzerainty by paying him tribute. The last 

Blond sardar was a chieftain named Aau, who withheld the 

-* — - ... 

I am indebted to Mr. A. O. Johnstone, Superintendent of Police, Angul, and 
to Mr. A. J. Ollenbach, Subdivisional Officer of the Khondmalsi for assistance in 
preparing this Chapter. 

B 
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tribute and broke out in rebellion, He king of Orissa therefore 
sent an embassy to his court with some Rajput adventurers from 
Mathura ; and they, finding that the people of the country chafed 
under his rule, enlisted their help. X conspiracy was formed 
against Anu, and in the struggle which ensued he was deposed by 
means of a got, i.e,, a battle or plot, They then ruled over the 
land, and in commemoration of their conquest called it Anugol. 

Bound. The Angul subdivision is surrounded on all sides by Tributary 
States, being bounded on the north by Rairakhol and Bamra; 
on the east by Talcher, Dhenkanal and Hindol; on the south 
by Daspalla and Narsinghpur ; on tie south-west by Daspalla 
and Baud, from which it is separated by the Mahanadi river; 
and on the west by A thmallik, The tract known as the Khondmals 
lies to the south-west of the Angul subdivision, and forms an 
enclave of the Baud Tributary State, a belt of which intervenes 
between it and Angul. The Baud State bounds it on the .north, 
east and west ; and on the south the "boundary marohes with th& 
Gan] am district of the Madras' Presidency. 

Uon*^ Ura " The Angul subdivision, which roughly resembles a triangle 
in shape, is a hilly tract, the average elevation of which is about 
1,000 feet above sea-level. The surface is broken up by*hill, 
rook and jungle, and there are few level stretches of any great 
extent, except in the east-central portion of the subdivision, 
where the country is for several mil &s comparatively flat, open 
and well cultivated. Pargana Uparhis to the extreme north, 
is similar in character, but contains much more low jungle, and 
a series of low hills runs through it from south-west to north- 
east. With these exceptions, the subdivision is a land of hills, 
valleys and ravines ; ‘ and the - country is cut up in all direc- 
tions by streams and water-courses, which dry up during the hot 
weather and- come down in" spate during the rains. To the south 
is a mass of hills, thickly clad with forest and; very sparsely 
populated, the. greater portion of which has been constituted 
reserved forest/ - 

The* Khondmals- subdivision forms a broken plateau- about 
1,700 feet above sea-level, girdled almost continuously by high 1 
ranges, which out it off from the surrounding country. On the 
north, east and: west these ranges rise abruptly from the plains 
of Baud., a marked * difference in eLevation being noticeable 
almost as soon: as the- boundary is- crossed ; but on* the south they 
merge in'the^outlieTS'of the" Eastern/ Ghats* in the Ganjam 
‘district. , The high plateau lying within these ranges is broken 
by numerous, smaller ranges, which form am endless series of 
valleys varying in size from one to ten square-miles, ' Primeval 
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forest still covers much of this tract, and the villages'll ,in 
scattered clearings on the hill sides and in the valleys belpiy,' 
while some are in almost inaccessible places on the topmost sum- 
mits of the hills. The 'whole subdivision is, in fact, a netwbrk of 
hills and forests, interspersed here and there with the small 
hamlets of the Khonds. 

The western portion of the subdivision, and also its north- 
eastern corner, forms a compact block of rugged bills, range after 
range being visible for miles around. The valleys shut in by 
these hills are small ; but some of them form tablelands at fairly 
high elevations. A lofty unbroken range runs down the eastern 
boundary ; but on the south the ranges are not so close together, 
the valleys are more open, and the general level is higher than 
in other parts. There is a stretch of fairly open country to the 
north before the boundary line is reached, and again at. the 
south-eastern comer more open land is found. The subdivision 
may thus be said to comprise two distinct parts one, a 
mass of dense hills occupying the whole of the west and south 
and a great portion of the interior, and the other, which is much 
the smaller portion, containing more open valleys and smaller 
and* more broken ranges. # , - '• 

Taken as a whole, however, the subdivision is a wild billy 
tract intersected in all directions by streams and torrents, which 
run dry after the cessation of the rains. The area of cultivated 
land is small. The uplands and the slopes leading down from 
the foot of the hills are periodically cleared for raising dry 
crops, and the low paddy lands have been permanently cleared 
and are cultivated every year. The rest of the country is 
oovered with thick forest. 

Few districts in Bengal surpass Angul in picturesque scenery. Scenery. 
The rugged peaks and ridges, the dense forests with a waving sea 
of dark green foliage, the valleys at some places closely hemmed 
into picturesque gorges by peaks on either side, at others present- 
ing less abrupt slopes, on which the cultivators laboriously make 
their terraced fields, the deep uplands, the patches of cultivation 
seen here and there on the tops and sides of the hills, all combine 
to form a splendid panorama. From a hill top the villages and 
hamlets may be descried at the far end of a valley or high up at 
the foot of the hills, embowered in foliage, -which is easily 
distinguishable from the forest growth on all sides. They, are 
usually surrounded by small orchards and groves of mango, jack. 
and mahua, above which tower, stately sago and date palms, with 
feathery crowns. Each hamlet has its sacred grove, which, in the* 
more thickly populated areas, stands out prominently from among; 
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the cultivated fields. In the wilder parts, they are distinguished 
by a heavier growth, as the people never cut down any of the trees, 
some of which grow to a gigantic size. All around is dense forest, 
abounding in different varieties of resinous and flowering trees, 
emitting a sweet scent and covered with blossoms, with an under- 
growth of bulbous plants, smaller varieties of palm, huge creepers, 
bamboo clumps, and ferns in shady places. The hill streams 
too present a series of scenes often beautiful and occasionally 
grand, as they wind in and out among the hills, which now over- 
hang their rock-strewn beds, and again form small valleys, down 
which the stream hurries between banks fringed by reed thickets. 
In the rains, these torrents are an imposing sight, as they rush 
down in spate, lashed into foam against their rocky banks, over- 
turning great boulders, and sweeping down large trees bodily. 

The hills of the Angul subdivision are a continuation of a 
ohain of mountains, which rise abruptly from the lower levels of 
the States of Narsinghpur and Daspalla on the south and from 
the bed of the Mahanadi at its south-western comer. From this 
tangled mass of mountains there shoots out a more distinct chain 
of high hills, which form an almost impassable barrier between 
Angul and the State of Athmallik. The general trend of the 
hills is- from south-west to north-east, and they form a watershed 
between the Mahanadi and the Brahmani river, which flows a few 
miles to the north of the boundary between Angul and Talcher. 
The majority of the hills are of no very great height, but in the 
extreme south and west some of them attain an altitude of 
over 2,000 feet. The hill ranges have no specific names, but 
there are several peaks bearing well-known names. The most 
important of these are Khala-amba (2,578 feet) to the north-west 
of Manikjori in pargana Tikarpara; Esarada (2,142 feet) south- 
west of Pampasar in the same pargana ; Sumitra (2,072 feet) 
sputh-west of Talgarh in pargana Taras ; Sarisua (2,010 feet) on 
the borders # of Athmallik in pargana Uparbis ; Kalapat (2,000 
feet) to the west of Purunagarh ; Tangari (1,912 feet) south-west 
of Jerang in pargana Tindesh ; Jharan (1,320 feet) south of 
Kanloi, on the borders of Bairakhol, in pargana Uparbis; Salami 
(1,272 feet) east of Tikarpara in the pargana of the same name ; 
Mandargiri (1,160 feet) near Tumuni in pargana Purunagarh; 
Kukuraghati (1,000 feet) between Jagannathpur and Manikjori, 
in pargana Tikarpara ; and Sorisapalghati (540 feet) north of 
Purunagarh in the pargana of the same name. 

The hills in the Khondmals are a continuation of the hills 
of the Gan jam district, which have their highest point about 20 
miles south of the subdivision and run down in broken ranges, 
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gradually decreasing in height, up to the northern limits of the 
subdivision, -where the open plains of Baud begin. Their general 
direction is from south to north, but there are numerous short 
ranges of varying length and height running in all directions. 

The tops of these ranges are flat; there are few isolated bills 
detached from the main ranges ; and they nowhere present sharp 
jagged edges and conical peaks, with the exception of one peak, 
Siananga, at the extreme south-eastern end of the subdivision. 
Among other lofty peaks rising above the general level are 
Dandikia with a height of 3,308 feet, this being the loftiest peak 
in the Khondmals, Bumuni (3,144 feet), Mandesar (3,081 feet), 
Damsinga (2,886 feet) and Sanai (2,403 feet) ; on the south the 
highest peaks are Piriasaru (3,083 feet), Danda (2,795 feet) and 
P&nohar (2,957 feet) ; on the west Pakadi (2,363 feet), Paladi 
(2,912 feet), Petingia (2,325 feet) and ParSni (2,414 feet) ; and 
on the north and east Jeruj (2,844 feet), Tangari (2,690 feet), 

Pakdoi (2,619 feet), Boda (2,754 feet), Lepakumpa (2,708 feet) 
and Ranpatali (2,566 feet). Most of these peaks have been named, 
after the ranges to which they belong, but some peculiarity they 
present is often made the basis for their nomenclature, e.g., the 
Piriasaru hill derives its name from an old mango tree, which 
stands out prominently above the rest of the foliage. 

The hills in the Angul subdivision tower on the north of the Rivaa 
Mahanadi into a lofty watershed sloping down on the other side sistbiu 
into the valley of the Brahman! ; and all the rivers of the subdivi- 
sion find their way into one or other of these great rivers. The 
MahSnadi rises in the Central Provinces and forms the boundary 
between Angul On- the north and the Baud State on the south. 

On its left bank it receives the drainage of South Angul, the 
principal tributary being the Barajora, and on its right bank the 
Tel, Marini and Jormu in Baud, and the Baghnadi, Salk! and . 
HiramSnamda, which drain the Khondmals. Some 40 miles 
further north and parallel to the Mahanadi flows the Brahman!, 
which passes just outside the northern boundary of Angul and 
receives most of its drainage by the Tikra, Nandir and Nigra 
tributaries. 

With the exception of the Mahanadi, the rivers of Angul are 
mountain streams, which are torrents in the rains but in the hot 
weather oontain little or no water. Their banks are for the most 
part high, their beds are rooky, and they are all useless for 
purposes of navigation. These streams are not much used for 
irrigation, but a projeot has recently been sanctioned for the 
construction of minor oanal works, which will consist in damming 
up the Bauli and carrying its water by means of channels and 
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distributaries to a considerable area. Two other irrigation projects 
in connection with the Bhalukhai and Poipani streams have 
also been proposed. It is reported that other irrigation works are 
•also feasible, one of the most important of which would be to dam 
;, up several of the streams near their source, where the hills and 
deep valleys would allow of the formation of mountain lakes, and 
<60 prevent the water from running to waste as at present. The 
following is a brief description of the rivers of Angul. 

Malianadi. The Mahanadi forms the southern boundary of Angul and 
flows in an easterly direction past the villages of Tikarpara, 
Hatikhal, Gaindi and Beherasahi. A few miles west of Tikarpara 
the river enters the Barmul gorge (known locally as Satkosia 
Gand), which takes its name from the village of Barmul in 
Daspalla at its southern extremity. The gorge is 14 miles 
long ; here the river winds round magnificently wooded hills, 
1,500 to 2,500 feet in height; crags and peaks of a solitary wild 
beauty overhang its channel, which at one part is so narrow that 
the water rises 70 feet at time of flood. The Mahanadl carries 
a largo traffic in timber and bamboos, which are floated down on 
rafts. Large country boats can also ply along it, hut it would 
be much improved as a highway of commerce, if the rocks, 
which are very numerous higher up its course, were blasted and 
its. channel deepened in places; if these improvements were 
effected,, steam launches might, it is said, ply between Cuttack 
and Sambalpur. Its principal tributary in this district is the 
Barajora, 25 miles long, which rises in the Kukuraghati hills, 
and falls into it near Tikarpara. 

Tributa- • All the other important rivers of the district are tributaries 

B^bnanL Brahmani, such as the Tikra, Nigra, Singra and Nandir 
rivers. 

Tikra. The Tikra, which has a total length of 125 miles, takes its 
rise in Bamra State, flows through Rairakhol, and after passing 
through a portion of Angul, joins the Brahman! in Talcher. Its 
principal tributary is the Aunll, 45 miles long, which rises in 
Athmalli]^. flows through Angul and Bamra, and meets it near 
Barpal. The Aunli again is joined by the Madia, which rises 
in. the hills on the borders of Athmallik, flows through Patrapara 
and falls into it near Bhattapal. . 

Nigra. ■ Tha Nigra, which is 110 miles long, takes its rise in the hills 
* * . the boundary between Angul and Athmallik, and 
after flowing through Angul and Hihdol, joins the Brahman! 
\ a< f ^argaprasad in Dhenkanal, The headquarters 

£ IVi-w ADgul di ^ rict is situated on this river. It has 
. W . u aries,. .of v hieh the principal are mentioned bekrw* 
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The Bauli, 30 miles long, which takes its rise in the' Larangi 
hills, flows through Angul and meets the Nigra at Kankasinga; 

The Matilia, 28 miles long, rises in the Krishnachakra hills, 
aid after flowing past Purunagarb, the old headquarters of the 
AnguL -State, falls into the Nigra near Partara. - The Matlai 
IS miles, rises in Hindol, flows through Purunagarh and Talmud 
and falls into it near Similichhai. 

The only two other streams calling for special mention are SipgrS 
the' Singra and the Nandir. The Singra, 72 miles, takes its jjj^ndir. 
rise . among the SarlsuE hills and flows through Angul into 
Talcher, where it joins the Brahman!. The Nandir, 35 miles 
long, takes its rise in the Durgapur hills, and flowing through 
Angul, also joins the Brahman!. 

There are no large rivers in the Khondmals, and only four Baghnadi. 
considerable hill streams, viz., the Baghnadi, the Salki, and their 
tributaries, the Sunanadi and the Pilasalki. 

The Baghnadi rises in the hills near Bandhagarh to the 
extreme south of the subdivision, and thence pursues a westerly 
course till some miles north of Saringia, where it turns abruptly 
at right angles and flows due north through the hills, eventually 
falling into the Mahanadi in Baud. 

The Salki rises in the great tableland round TJdayagiri in Salk!. 
Ganjam and flows due north almost straight across the subdivision, 
which it divides into two nearly equal parts; like the Baghnadi, 
it joins the Mahanadi in Baud. 

The Baghnadi and the Salki do not dry up completely* 
in the hot weather, but the other two rivers named above, 
together with their numerous feeders, all become dry after the 
rains are over. None of the streams are fit for navigation ; 
in ’the r ains they are swollen and rapid, and at other times 
of the year they are either too shallow or quite dry in places. 

Their heds are tortuous and rocky, and in many places consist of 
solid sheets of rock covered with only a few inches of water. 

Here and there, however, there are deep pools, which never dry 
tip, and in which fish swarm in the dry season. The streams 
are usually shut in by high banks, over which there is generally, 
small chance of an overflow ; and if the banks are overtopped^ 
after unusually heavy rain, the water cannot spread far owing to 
the- hills, and slopes limning down to the water’s edge-. None of 
these larger streams are used for irrigation. "When full, they are 
too rapid to divert, and when irrigation* is needed, they are dry-. 

Some* of the smaller feeder streams, however, retain- water' for two' 
or three months after the rainy season, and could be Utilized j for 
they are capable of being harnessed at no great cost, and the water 
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Could be carried 'over a fairly large extent of country if diverted 
sufficiently high up at the foot of the hills. 

Gioiioer. No recent geological work has been done in Angul, the papers 
quoted below* being the only ones dealing with the area. The 
geological formations which occur are the Archaean and the 
Gondwlna. The district may be divided geologically by a line 
running approximately east and west near the centre; the rocks 
north of this line being sedimentary, whilst those occurring to* 
the south are igneous and metamorphio. The Arohaean rocks in 
the south consist of gneiss and quartz schist. The gneiss is 
very variable in constitution, and includes granitio, micaoeous, 
quartzose and homblendic varieties ; it is often traversed by small 
granitio dykes. The general strike of the foliation planes of 
the gneiss is W. N. W. — E. S. E. with a nearly vertical dip. 
The beds of Gondwana age occurring in the north comprise the 
Mahadeva, Kamthi, Barakar and the Talcher divisions, of which 
the division first named belongs to the Upper Gondwanas, while 
the Kamthi (also known as Hingir), Barakar and Talcher divisions 
belong to the Lower Gondwanas. The Mahadeva group consists 
of sandstones and grits ; the Kamthi group of grits, sandstones 
and shales. These grits and sandstones are often ferruginous. 
The Barakar group consists of alternations of shale and sandstones, 
the upper part being largely made up of carbonaceous shales. This 
carbonaceous shale band, although of small extent, is the most 
interesting of the series ; most of the fossils from the district have 
. been obtained from this bed, viz., plant remains chiefly of the genera 
mtebraria, pecopterk, glomptem, and trizygia. It is also the only 
bed containing coal, which, however, is not in sufficient quantity 
to allow of it being worked ; the|eoal occurs in small seams varying 
in thickness up to three inches. These shales are well exposed at 
Patrapara. 

The Talcher group, which takes its name from the town of 
that name in the neighbouring State, consists of shales with 
occasional sandy beds overlying a fine-grained sandstone ; these 
are the oldest Gondwana rooks, and contain at or near their base 
a conglomerate supposed to be of glacial origin, made of large and 


* Preliminary Notice on the Coal and Iron of Talcher in the Tributary Mahals 
of Cuttack, by T, Oldham (Memoirs, Geological Survey of India, Vol. I, 1859); 
The Geological Structure and Relations of the Talcher Coal Field in the District 
of Cuttack, by W. T. and H. F» Blanford and Wm. Theobald (Juft.) (Memoirs 
Geological Survey of India* Vol# I, 1869),* Geology of India, 2nd edition, 
pages 156, 168* 

* I am indebted to Mr. H. C. Jones, Assistant Superintendent, Geological 
{Hirvey of India, for the abeve account. 
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small boulders of granite and gneiss embedded in a matrix varying 
from a fine shale to a coarse sandstone. The boundary between 
these lower beds and the gneiss is very much complicated by a 
number of small faults associated with which are occasional dykes 
of dark green rock (amphibolite?), especially near SakosingS and 
ESmidihi, which dykes do not, however, penetrate the Gondwanas. 

The total thickness of the Gondwanas must exceed 4,000 feet, 
and they form a shallow basin with a great fault to the north. 

Alluvium occurs in various parts of the district and is often 
of considerable thickness ; in the Aunli valley it exceeds 100 
feet. The calcareous concretions known as kankar are very 
abundant throughout the alluvium. Iron ore occurs in the 
Gondwana beds and has been worked by the natives ; the ore 
consists of sandstones impregnated with iron oxides, red and 
brown hematite, and argillaceous carbonate. Gold has been 
obtained by washing the sands of the Tikra river. 

Extensive forests clothe the hills and valleys both in the Angul botuty. 
subdivision, and the Khondmala. The principal constituent of 
these forests is sdl (Shorea robusta), but bamboos are also plentiful, 
and other trees found in more or less abundance are Anogneissus 
latifolia, Largerstrcemia parviflora, Albizzia, Odina cordifolia, 
Ougenia dalbergioides, Sterculia urens, Phyllanthus, Eugenia 
Jambolana, various Terminalia, such as awn (T. tomentosa) 
and baker a (T. belerica), ebony (Diospyros melanoxylon), and 
mango (Mangifera indica). Malm a (Bassia latifolia) is very 
oommon in the Khondmals and is a tree of great economic 
importance, as its blossoms •furnish a staple food ; and among 
other minor products of the forests are catechu, which is 
extracted to a small extent by the Khairas and disposed, of 
locally, and sabai grass (Ischcemum angustifolium), which is 
exported to the paper mills round Calcutta. 

In the Angul subdivision a large area has been constituted 
reserved forest. The forests to the north consist, to a great 
extent, of pure bamboo forest situated on very dry soil and of sal. 

In the south there are three different types. The forests situated 
on high, steep and stony hillsides contain bamboos and a mirad 
growth of the species mentioned above, sometimes without sal or 
with sal of stunted growth only. The second type consists of sdl 
forest in the hilly and less accessible areas, which is sometimes 
pure, but is more usually associated with an abundant crop of 
bamboos and intermixed with isolated trees of other species. The 
third type consists of sdl on gentle slopes or level ground, which 
has suffered from /Mm cultivation in the past, but only requires 
proper conservation to develop into magnificent and very valuable 
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forests. Outside the reserved forests there are large areas in which 
the steep stony bills are covered for the most part with bamboo 
forest, intermixed here and there with other 'species, wbioh 
gradually shades off into a mixed forest of various species as 
more level ground is reached. 

Tim. • These forests harbour a great number of wild animals. There 
are wild elephants and bison in their deeper recesses, tigers, 
leopards, deer, wild pigs and wild dogs in the lighter jungle, and 
bears on all the hills ; and the yearly loss in human lives and 
cattle and the damage to crops from the depredations of wild 
animals are naturally very great. 

The carnivorous animals include tiger, leopard, bear, hyaena, 
wolf and wild dog, besides other smaller species, such as fox, jackal, 
-weasel and otter. The ungulata usually met with are sanibar 
(Cervus unioolor), chital or spotted deer (Gervus axis), bison, 
nilgai (Boselaphus tragocamelus), barking deer (Cervulus munt- 
jac), mouse deer (Meminua indioa), wild pig and elephants. 

Camirora, In the Angul subdivision the habitat of tigers is the hilly 
tract covered with dense forests to the south and west. They are 
fairly numerous, especially in the country bordering on the 
Hindol State, their spoor being seen along the beds of most nullahs ; 
an unusual characteristic of these animals is that they frequent 
certain localities and do not, as a rule, seem to wander beyond 
them, except during the rutting season ; in one or two instances, 
however, they have been found straying in open country miles 
away from any jungle. In these localities one is almost certain 
to meet with them at almost any time along certain paths or 
roads, which they regularly patrol. The depredations continually 
committed by these brutes in the villages lying on the fringe 
.of -or within the forest tract are very extensive, a large number 
of valuable plough oxen and buffaloes being killed annually ; 
instances are also known of cattle being attacked in outlying 
isolated ( villages while in their bamboo enclosures, but this does 
not happen frequently. A few tigers are destroyed every year, 
usually by being shot over their kills. Man-eaters are fortu- 
nately soaroe, except towards the Hindol State, where 'their 
presence greatly interferes with forest exploitation; but during 
the monsoon of 1905, when the undergrowth was dense and grew 
blose up to the villages, these brutes were very much in evidence ; 
in most cases the kills were scarcely touched, from which it would 


, This account of the Fauna of Apgul has been compiled from notes contributed 
by Mr, T. I. Pocock, Extra Assistant Conservator of Forests, formerly in charge of 
the Angul Forest Division, and’ Mr. A. J. OUenbach, Subdivisions! Officer df the 
jfhondmSls^ . 
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appear that the tigers were not habitual man-eaters, but had 
taken to killing through sheer vice. The main road leading to 
the Khondmils through the dense forests in the south was also 
held up by a tiger for several months between J agannathpur 
and the Mahanadi river. A reward was offered for the 
destruction of this tiger, which killed 14 or 15 people; but the 
reward was never claimed, for it was gored to death by some 
buffaloes when it attacked their herdsman. Another animal, 
whioh killed several people about the same time in the Taras 
village, met its end in a similar manner, while attempting to 
carry off a grazier in practically open country, being gored by a 
buffalo and then shot. This particular animal had become so 
daring that he would prowl round the villages during the day, 
and carry off men and women while collecting leaves or fire-wood. 

In the Khondmals tigers frequent the wilder portion to the 
west of the subdivision, where the villages are far apart and 
the population sparse ; they are seldom heard of in the more 
thickly peopled areas to the east. Tigers are very destructive 
to cattle grazing in the forest in the former traot, and have 
been known to kill or wound sis large buffaloes in a single 
attack. Cow-herds go armed with their cattle and sometimes 
sit up over a kill, but in the- five years ending in 1905 rewards 
were claimed for only three tigers. Man-eaters fortunately are 
scarce; the few tigers who have taken to man-eating do not 
confine their depredations -to some favourite locality, but 
wander over great distances, carrying away solitary wood-cutters 
and ploughmen. 

Leopards are not very numerous in the Angul subdivision. 
They usually frequent the scrub-jungle which is always found 
round the villages at the foot of the hills, and at times may be 
seen in the light cover out in the open, to which they have 
wandered during the night while in search of prey. As a rule* 
they are not troublesome, and they rarely break into exposed 
cattle-pens in the villages. They have not been known to attack 
men, except in self-defence during a beat, and so far no instances 
have been recorded of their having become man-eaters. A small 
number are shot every year by local shikaris. In the KhondmSls, 
on the other hand, they are found in numbers in the vicinity 
of every village. Goats, sheep and dogs are frequently destroyed 
by them, but they have never been known to try conclusions 
with a bull or a buffalo, except in one instance in which a 
leopard killed a fairly large bullock. This brute was after- 
wards shot, but not until he had learnt the trick of letting 
himself- down into a house by makipg a hole in v the - thatched 
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roof, and then making his exit in the same way after killing all 
the goats inside. Another got into a house after some goats, 
but the inma tes woke up in time to dose and fasten the door 
on him; next morning he was found huddled up in a corner 
with the cattle, having attempted to do no further damage. 
Children are frequently carried away from their houses, and 
a story is told of a leopard who made a dash at a roll of 
m flt.fi ng in front of a doorway, mistaking it for a sleeping child. 
There are several oases on record of leopards having become man- 
eaters in the Khondmals. A big boy was onoe taken away from a 
busy market, but old women and children are more frequently 
attacked. "Within the two years ending in 1905, 58 persons and 
227 cattle are reported to have been killed in the Khondmals by 
tigers, and 18 persons and 172 cattle by leopards, but many of 
the deaths ascribed to tigers were probably due to leopards, as 
usually pll cases in which the pug marks are not visible are 
attributed to tigers. Only 19 leopards were destroyed during these 
two years; they are usually trapped in wooden cages and then 
shot. These animals are great climbers ; they find no difficulty 
in ascending 20 or 30 feet up a smooth bark after monkeys, and 
axe fond of putting away the remains of a kill on a high branch 
for a second meal or for their young ones, whom they bring with 
them on the following night. 

In the Angul subdivision bears (Ursus melursus) are numer- 
ous in the inaccessible, rocky, scrub-clad hills in the Durgapur 
Range ; their numbers are small in the dense forests to the south, 
probably owing to the scarcity of mahna trees, to the flower of 
which they are very partial. They usually descend to the 
villages and waste land during the night to feed on white-ants 
and the hair and other fruits. Sugarcane plantations and fields 
of Indian-com are not infrequently raided by them, and they 
axe known to leave cover and go long distances in order to enjoy 
this dainty food. They are plentiful in all parts of the Khond- 
mals, and come out of the jungles in large numbers, when the fig 
and jack trees axe in fruit and the mahua in flower. They are 
also tempted to visit the interior of villages by the paddy husks 
thrown out of the houses after the winter harvest, and do great 
damage to the villagers’ sugarcane and maize. When these 
crops axe ready for harvesting, watohmen have to sit up the whole 
night beating empty tins and keeping large fires alive to scare 
them away. Occasionally the villagers surround a bear in a bit, 
of jungle and hack it to pieces with their. axes. Only four, cases 
are on record in the two years ending in 1905 of people having 
been killed by bears or dying from the effects of a mauling. In 
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one of these, the skull was smashed and the hrains eaten up, bat 
the rest of the body was untouched. 

•Hyaenas (Hyaena striata) are common in the vicinity of 
villages, where they live principally on carrion. The village 
dogs are frequently carried off by them, and to this reason is 
ascribed the comparatively small number of pariahs or mongrels 
to be seen in most villages. "Wolves are few ; they are of the 
grey species, and usually haunt certain localities. They are very 
destructive to goats and sheep, but in no instance have they been 
known to molest human beings. Wild dogs infest the forests 
in the Angul subdivision ; in the north and west of the Khond- 
mals they are usually found in small packs, in which they system- 
atically hunt game : the comparative scantiness of deer, . etc., in 
certain 'localities is, it is believed, due more to these dogs than 
to the illicit shooting formerly common. When hunting their 
prey, they are quite fearless, and have repeatedly been known 
to follow up and kill sambar within a village clearing. Jackals 
and foxes usually prowl about the villages, of which they may 
be said to be the scavengers. They also take off a number of 
poultry during the rains when the jungle is high. 

Sambar (Cervus unicolor) are found all over the forest area Ungul&ta. 
in the Angul subdivision and in the west of the Khondmals, 
but cannot be said to be plentiful. It is most difficult to get at 
them owing to the density of the forests, and also because they 
usually resort to the hill tops from which they can watoh the 
approaoh of danger. They are extremely destructive to crops, 
and special precautions have to be taken to protect the fields 
against their inroads, by erecting strong bamboo fencing, posting 
watchmen, and burning bonfires. Numbers are killed every 
year by tigers and wild dogs, and not a few fall to the gun of 
the poacher, who usually shoots them over a water-hole in the 
summer or a salt-lick in the rains. Ghiial or spotted deer (Cervus 
axis) are plentiful only in certain localities, such as the northern 
part of Durgapur and near Tuluka and Tikarpara, where the" 
forest is open and undergrowth scanty ; like sambar, they do 
great damage to the winter crops, and also to the young paddy. 

Small herds of bison are found in the reserved forests in several 
well-wooded localities where there is good pasturage. In the 
Khondmals they used to be found in the forests round Balanda- 
para till a few years ago, but they have now migrated to PatnS 
and Kalahandi. Nilgai (Boselaphus tragooamelus) are soaroe, 
and are only to be found in the dry, open forests of Durgapur, in 
the scrub-jungle near Tuluka and Majhipara in the south of the 
Angul subdivision, and in the country round Kumarkhol in the 
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Khondmals.' : Barking deer (Cervulus muntjac) are plentiful 
everywhere in the hills. Mouse deer are numerous in the Angul 
subdivision, but the larger herds have been exterminated in -the 
Ehondmals, and they are now found only in the south-western 
corner of the subdivision. Wild pig (8us cristatus) swann in 
the forest tract, and wander about in large herds, doing great 
damage both to the young growth in the forest, as well as to the 
crops in the fields, which they usually invade at night and from 
whioh it is well nigh impossible to drive them once they effect an 
entrance. A oertain number are shot by the villagers in their 
fields, and still more are killed by tigers, which are particularly 
fond of their flesh. Their numbers are greatly on the increase, as 
poaching has, to a great extent, been' put a stop to since the 
enforcement of the Arms Act in the district. The Khonds and 
Oriyas catch the young males and rear them in order to furnish a 
banquet at their marriage feasts. 

Elephants abound in the southern part of the Angul subdivi- 
sion, and a few exist in the Durgapur forests. They wander 
about in herds ranging from 10 to 60 animals, doing incalculable 
damage to the forests by uprooting young saplings and stripping 
off the bark of valuable trees ; they also occasion great loss to the 
villagers by walking through their paddy crops, and destroying 
them wholesale. They are a regular scourge to the villagers 
living within and on the skirts of the jungle, several of whom 
have been on more than one occasion on the point of abandoning 
their holdings, and have with the greatest difficulty been induced 
to remain. In some localities, in fact, the cultivators in despair 
have given up all attempts to sow any crops except in the 
immediate vicinity of their huts. The kheddahs .held in recent 
years.by the District Officer have resulted in the capture of 78 
animals, big and small ; but several more successful drives will 
haye to be effected before their numbers will be diminished to 
any appreciable extent. 

Median . Three, kheddahs have now been held, viz., in 1898, 1903 and 

operations. ] 905. It was intended to hold a kheddah every alternate year, 
if the season proved favourable, but this has not been possible ; 
for in some years the operations had to be postponed on account 
of the water-supply being scanty or the outturn of crops being 
short, with the result that the men engaged in the work, who 
are Government ryots, could not be spared from their fields. 
Great difficulties have had to be overcome, for befoie 1898 no. 
one in Angul had had any experience in catching elephants; no, 
trained or decoy elephants were available ; even the nails and 
s^eaiB required had to he, made on the spot. The novelty of the, 
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operations may be gathered from the fact that for the first, drive* 
in 18 a 98, a number of paiks or old militia men turned out with 
rusty matqh-loeks, swords and axes, and marched up, with drums 
beating, as, if to a battlefield. The following account of an 
Angul khcdclah * has been prepared from a note contributed by 
the Deputy Commissioner, Mr. E. McLeod Smith. 

The elephants having been located in the forest, the block in 
which the herd has been found is surrounded by coolies, 2 men 
being placed at each post, and the posts being 60 to 100 feet 
apart. The thick jungle in this outer line is cleared, so as to 
allow the men to see the watchers at the next post and to stop 
the elephants, if they break through. The stockade having been 
built, a force of 200 men, including trackers and beaters with 
drums and empty kerosene tins, and paiks armed with match-locks, 
drive .the elephants towards it. In khecldahs held elsewhere 
in open forests, coolies from the outer line generally close up 
and make the drive, separate men not being employed for the 
purpose. In Angul the coolies are kept seated at their posts on 
the outer circle, because the forests #re too dense for a successful 
drive to be made in this manner, and also because the men 
employed are new to the work, timid, and ready to run away 
on the approach of the elephants. By keeping them at their 
posts, the elephants cannot escape from the surround, even if a 
drive fails. As a further safeguard, dry bamboos are collected at 
different places along the path and sprinkled with kerosene oil ; 
as soon as the elephants pass each heap, the men run down 
the hills and light it, so that the elephants cannot retreat. 

The elephants at last come rushing through the forest along 
the path leading to the stockade, which is carefully concealed in 
the brushwood. * It is built in the following manner. Two rows 
of posts are first fixed in the ground, the posts in each row being 
from 3 to 5 feet apart. The space between them is filled up by 
old and rotten wood, branches, and crooked tree stems, until the 
whole forms a wall about 2 feet thick and 12 feet high. It is 
bound with cross pieces and strengthened with buttresses on the 
outer side, and there is a balcpny all round ; some openings are 
left at the base of the wall to enable the tiers to escape', if 
attacked. The entrance faces the path along which the elephants' 
are to_be driven, and the gate, which" is spiked on the inner side, 
is swung up by means of a rope passed over the branch of a tree' 
and tied to another tree some distance off. Two wing walls -are 
built in the same way, .one on each side, to prevent the elephants 
swerving during the drive ; and men are placed- at the end of each 
tp -prerent them breaking through and to give the final rush. 4 ^ 
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watcher sits on one of the wing walls close to the gate, and another 
man a little farther off to out the rope that keeps the gate up. 

As soon as the elephants enter the stookade, the watcher at 
the gate signals to the latter, who severs the rope ; the gate falls 
down, shutting in the elephants ; and big logs are plaoed against it 
outside, so as to keep it firm. The men now olimb the baloony 
with spears, guns and torches, in order to keep off the elephants 
from the palisade and to prevent them making an effort to esoape. 
There the elephants remain for the night, huddled up dose 
together, each trying to hide between his companions. Now and 
then one of the large elephants will push a smaller one out of 
the cirole thus formed, and all will then attack it, until driven 
off by the shouts of the men and the firing of blank charges. 
Some of the bolder ones charge at the spiked gate and others 
at the palisade, only to be driven back with spears and pikes. In 
the morning a gap in the stockade is opened, and tame elephants 
are sent in, with mahauts armed with long spears, and tiers sitting 
behind them. The wild elephants having been separated one by 
one from their companions and squeezed between two tame ones, 
the tiers slip down, bind their hind legs, and tie them to the trees 
within the enclosure. The elephants make desperate efforts to 
throw off the noose with their trunks or to snap the ropes with 
which their legs were bound ; some almost standing on their heads, 
the ropes tied to the trees keeping their legs up ; others twisting 
their bodies into all shapes, and straining every muscle to snap the 
cords. At the last kheddah a small enclosure was made at one side 
of the stockade, into which two or three elephants at a time were 
enticed. The tame elephants having then been sent in, they were 
tied by the tiers, dragged out and picketed to the trees outside. 

The march out of the forest is a task of great difficulty. 
T&y ih animal of medium size has to be seoured between two tame 
elephants, and each large female has to be led by three tame 
ones, the small calves walking along the side of their mothers. 
At every familiar path which crosses the road they give trouble ; 
and one year their trumpeting at the first camping ground brought 
to the spot several wild elephants, which were only kept off by 
incessant shouting and firing of guns through the whole night. 

Rodents include hare, porcupine and squirrels, grey and 
brown. Hares are plentiful, and are found chiefly in scrub-jungle. 
They are shot in the Khondmals on dark nights during the 
monsoon, when they come out on the dry ridges above the fields. 
The usual practice is for two men to go out together, one 
carrying a jar on his head with a fire alight in it, which attracts 
the hares and gives his companion an easy shot. Porcupines are 
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common and axe very destructive to young trees, whioh they 
girdle with their sharp teeth. The large brown squirrel is seen in 
the forest, usually in pairs ; it is hunted and eaten with great relish 
by the aborigines. Squirrels are kept as pets by the Khonds, 
in whose houses they make a nest under the thatch. 

Two species of monkey are met with, the black-faced ( hanum&n ) Primates, 
and, in certain localities close to villages, the ordinary brown 
speoies. The former, which is the commoner, avoids all settler 
ments and villages; it is hunted by a wandering tribe called 
SabSkhias, who consider its flesh a great delioaoy. 

The following game birds are obtained in the Angul subdivi- Game 
sion: — jungle, spur and pea-fowl, and bush quail. The grey 
goose has been seen, and of ducks the red headed, shoveller, 
ruddy sheldrake and comb duck. The common blue-winged teal, 
whistler and cotton teal are found in large numbers throughout 
the year in the tanks scattered throughout the subdivision ; while 
snipe (pintail) are plentiful in most swamps and paddy fields 
during the winter. In the Khondmals, snipe, quail and green 
pigeons are common, but larger varieties are scarce, with the 
exception of pea and jungle fowl; there are no geese, duok 
and teal, presumably owing to the absence of large rivers or 
disused tanks. Pea-fowl are plentiful, but owing to the amount 
of cover they can find, are difficult to beat out. They are 
frequently shot under cover of a coloured screen, on which a large 
peacock is drawn, which the birds presumably mistake for a 
live one, as it flutters in the breeze. 

In the Mahanadi rahu (or rohi), bhakur and chttal are found, puh. 
and the magur and other smaller varieties are reared in tanks. 

The rahu and bhakur are also found in the Bagh, Suna and 
SaJkl rivers and other hill streams in the Khondmals. 

The boa constrictor, cobra, chit hi or karait (Bungarus cceru- Beptflw. 
leus), and Bussell’s viper, whip-snake and ordinary grass snake 
are found, but deaths from snake-bite are not common. 

The dimate of the Angul subdivision is, on the whole, hot, climati. 
and in the months of April, May and June the heat is intense, the 
temperature in these months rising as high as 114° in the shade. 

The odd weather, which commences in November and ends in 
February, is pleasant, but not as bracing or as enjoyable as in 
Chota Nagpur and Bihar ; in the forests, however, the nights 
during the month of December are very odd. These months 
are practically rainless, but there is usually a little rain about the 
middle of January. The hot weather sets in in Maroh, and 
the heat gradually increases until about the middle of June, when 
the first instalment of the monsoon arrives, July and August 
9 
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are, on the -whole, not unpleasant, but September and October 
are trying months, for the air is damp and steamy, -while the 
sun’s rays are extremely strong. 

In the Khondmals the olimate is dry, bracing, and comparatively 
cool, and forms a pleasant contrast to that of the plains. The 
temperature in the hottest -weather seldom rises above 102° in the 
shade, and that only for a few weeks in the year ; and the 
nights are chilly, making the use of a blanket almost throughout 
the year a necessity, while in the cold weather a fire at night 
is indispensable. The temperature is, however, very variable; 
there being a sharp fall as soon as the sun disappears behind the 
hills in the evening. The cold weather begins in October and 
often lasts well into March. It is a dry braoing cold, and 
at this time of the year a thin layer of frost may be seen every 
morning on the roofs of thatched houses. The hot weather begins 
in April ,* but if, as is often the case, there are a few showers, the 
climate is not unpleasant till the end .of that month. The 
begin in June and bring about an immediate change. At this 
time of the year pankhas may be dispensed with at night, and 
the oppressive moist heat of the plains is unknown. 

An account of the climate, in relation to health, will be 
found in Chapter V. 

Rainfall. - The rainfall varies considerably in different parts of - the 
district; thus in the 5 years ending in 1906, the average annual 
fall in the Angul subdivision was 45-68 inches at Angul, 47*28 
at Chhindipada, 54 45 inohes at Tikarpara ; and in the Khond- 
mals 53-92 inches at Phulbani and 61-99 inches at BalandaparS. 
In the district, as a whole, only an inch or less falls monthly 
from November to March; in normal years the monsoon breaks 
in June, when there • are 9*77 inches, and the heaviest fall 
(12*17 inches) occurs in July. In August the normal fall is 
10-45 inohes, decreasing to 9-56 inches in September and to 4-52 
inches in October. The following table shows the rainfall 
recorded at the two oldest registering stations in Angul and the 
Khondmals during the cold weather, hot weather and r ain y se-ison ; 
•the figures shewn being the averages recorded in each case : — 


Station. 

Years 

recorded. 

November 

to 

February. 

March 

to 

May. 

June 

to 

October. 

Annual 

average. 

An gux 

19—20 

2-52 

5*18 

43*64 

51*29 

Khondmais 

19—20 

1*79 

4-32 

49*33 

55*44 

Average 


2-15 

4*72 

46-48 

53-36 ' 
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CHAPTER II, 

HISTORY. 

Angul, in common with other parts of the Garhjats or hill History 
tracts of Orissa, is believed to have been inhabited at one time 01 A * agli 
by aboriginal Ehonds, who at an early date were driven back^ 1 ^ 
into the rocky fastnesses of the Khondmals by successive waves; 
of Hindu immigrants. It seems certain, at least, that many' 
centuries ago the numerous loosely formed principalities in this 
hilly region passed under the sway of military adventurers, who 
found the country an easy prey. The earlier rulers were Often 
at feud with one another, and it was easy to provoke a quarrel, 
here, or stir up an intrigue there, and then take advantage of the. 
dissension to seize the chief’s fortress, the possession of which- 
in those days meant the government of the State. There is no 
.record of these different conquests, but gradually a number - 
of States in the mountainous hinterland of Orissa, including 
Angul, appear to have acknowledged the overlordship of warrior 
chiefs, who were or claimed to he Rajputs. Angul had the 
same history as its neighbours, at one time warring successfully, 
and gaining a few villages, at another time warring unsuccess-, 
fully and losing a few; and while in the Orissa delta a great 
civilization waxed and waned in these early times, the Garhjats 
remained practically barbarous and untouched* by outside 
influences. 

Jn 1803, Angul was ceded to the British by the Marathas, Relations 
whose suzerainty over Orissa had been established half a century ^^® 
before; and its chief entered into an engagement, by which 
he hound himself to maintain submission and loyalty to the 
government of the East India Company and to pay an annual, 
peshkash or tribute of Rs. 1,250. In 1814 Sonmath Singh; 
succeeded to the principality. He soon acquired an evil reputation, 
as an oppressor among his own people and a filibuster among 
his neighbours. In 1831 he plundered part of the territory of 
the Raja of Daspalla, and when directed to pay the value of ;the 
property plundered, persistently evaded payment, though -often 
threatened with the attachment of his State. In 1837 his servants 
having murdered six persons in cold blood— it was believed, 

* o ' 
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under his orders— he was called upon to surrender the murderers, 
hut contumaciously refused. He was eventually foroed, however, 
to obey both orders by Mr. Ricketts, Commissioner of Orissa 
and Superintendent of the Tributary Mahals, who availed himself 
of the presence of a military force which was then marching up 
the HahanadI to co-operate with the Gumsur Commissioner in 
the suppression of the Khond war, to enforce the orders which 
the fiSja had contemptuously disregarded. After the suppression 
of the Gumsur rebellion (1836-37), he gave a dear indication of 
his treachery by giving shelter to Dora Bisoi, the Khond leader 
in that rebellion, but endeavoured to conceal it by writing to the 
Commissioner— “If I seize Dora Bisoi, what terms will be 
allowed him ? ” The answer was promptly given. “ From your 
writing, I know you have him in your fastness. His life shall be 
spared, if he is delivered to my officer by such a date ;■ if not; the 
Cuttaok foroe will march upon you.” This threat was effectual 
in bringing the Raja to his senses, and Dora Bisoi was given up* 
In the internal administration of the State, Somnath Singh showed 
an equal disregard of his 'obligations. He was the foremost and 
most systematic violator of the rule that no transit dues were to 
be levied, and established a regular toll-house at Tikarpara under 
the shelter of a fort there ; he connived with organized bands , 
of robbers and took a share of their plunder ; and in 1845-46 
he attacked and f oroibly occupied a village in Hindol.t 

Matters soon after this came to a climax, when the Raja openly 
defied the British Government and assisted the Khonds in one of 
their periodical rebellions. He had exeouted an agreement not to 
give them any assistance or afford the rebel chiefs an asylum, but 
in spite of this, Chakra Bisoi, the nephew and representative of 
Dora Bisoi, had been residing in Angul since 1837. In' 1846, 
when this chief headed another rebellion in Gumsur, the Angul 
Raja gave him assistance ; and next year, when the Khond? of 
Baud broke out in revolt under Nabaghan Kahanra and his son 
Bir Kahanra, the Raja sent a detachment to support them. To 
add to the tale of his misdeeds, a body of paths from Angul 
crossed the Mahlnadi in the latter year and destroyed two villages 
belonging to the Raja of DaspallS. The Raja was summoned to 
Cuttack to account for his conduot, but refused to obey the 
summons ; and at this open defianoe, following on a long career 
of disobedienoe, mismanagement and oppression, Government 
derided on the deposition of the Raja and the annexation of his 

* Bengal and Agra Gazetteer, 1841. 

t Papers on the State of the Tributary Mahals, Selections from the Record 9 
of the Bengal Government, No, HI, 1867. 
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country. Accordingly, in December 1847, a proclamation was 
published announcing the annexation of Angul, and a warrant 
was issued for the arrest of the Raja. 

Colonel Campbell, the Meriah Agent, with a foroe of three 
regiments of infantry, a battery of artillery and a squadron 
of irregular cavalry, invaded Angul from Gan] am in co-operation 
with a smaller detachment, which advanced from the Central 
Provinces under Colonel Ouseley,' Agent for the South-West 
Frontier. It was anticipated that a stout resistance would be 
offered, for the Rajs commanded a force of 6,000 or 7,000 paths, 
and had a number of Muhammadans and discharged sepoys and 
gunners in his pay. His fortress was in the most inaccessible 
part of the country and was defended by two strong stockades ; 
and he possessed 12 guns, two of which had wheeled carriages 
and were as good as those used by the Government troops. The 
Angul army proved, however, a useless rabble, and the country 
was occupied, practically without a blow, in 1848. The Raja was 
captured, and a series of charges of aggression and murder 
being proved against him, was sent as a State prisoner to Haza- 
ribagh, where he remained till his death. Angul thus passed 
under the direct rule of the British, and was administered by the 
Superintendent of the Tributary Mahals through the agency of 
an officer known officially as a Tahsildar, who collected revenue 
and administered justice, until 1891, when Angul was constituted 
a separate district, the Khondmals being added to it. 

When Orissa passed under British rule, the Khondmals Histoby 
formed part of the State of Baud, the chief of which tendered 
his submission later than the other chiefs of the Hill Tracts. He mais. 
awaited the result of the resistance offered by the Marathlis at 
the Barmul pass a few miles west of Tikarpara in this district, 
which has aptly been described as the key to the Central 
Provinces. When Major Forbes forced the pass in November 
1803, and routed the Marathas, the chief of Baud submitted, and 
in March 1804 entered into a treaty engagement with the East 
India Company. Till 1837 Baud formed part of the South-West 
Frontier Agenoy, but the Ehondmlils appear to have attracted 
but little notice* until the prevalence of human sacrifice and 
infanticide was brought to light. The following account of the 
practice of human sacrifice among the Khonds is quoted from 
The Golden Bough by Mr. J. G. Frazer. 

* Even Stirling* a well-informed authority, seems to have known little of the 
Khondmals ; for, in referring to the Ehonds in his Account of Orissa, published 
in 1822 , he says i— “ The natives have the idea of a district situated between 
Daspalla, Boad and Gumsir, inhabited entirely by this tribe of hill people* 
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“ The be&t known case of human sacrifices systematically 
offered to ensure good crops is supplied by the Khonds or Kandhs. 
The sacrifices were ofiered to the earth goddess, Tari Pennu or 
Bera Pennu, 1 * and were believed to ensure good crops and 
immunity from all disease and accidents. In particular, they were 
considered necessary in the cultivation of turmeric, the Khonds 
arguing that the turmeric could not have a deep red colour without 
the, shedding of blood. The victim or Meriah was acceptable 
to the goddess only if he had been purchased, or had been horn 
a victim, ie., the son of a victim father, or had been, devoted 
as a child by his father or guardian. Khonds in distress often 
-sold their children for victims, considering the beatification of 
<their souls certain and their death, for the benefit of mankind, 
the most honourable possible. The victims were often kept for 
years before they were sacrificed. Being regarded as consecrated 
beings, they were treated with extreme alieclion, mingled with 
deference, and were welcomed wherever they went. A Meriah 
youth, on attaining maturity, was generally given a wife, who 
was herself usually a Meriah or victim, and with her he received a 
portion of land and farm-stock. Their offspring were also victims. 

“ Human sacrifices were ofiered to the earth goddess by tribes, 
branches of tribes, or villages, both at periodical festivals and on 
extraordinary occasions. The periodical sacrifices were generally 
so arranged by tribes and divisions of tribes that each head of a 
family was enabled, at least once a year, to procure a shred of 
flesh for his fields, generally about the time when his chief crop 
was laid down. The mode of performing these tribal sacrifices 
was as follows. Ten or twelve days before the sacrifice, the 
victim was devoted by cutting off his hair, which until then was 
kept .unshorn. Crowds of men and women assembled to witness 
the sacrifice: none might be excluded, since the sacrifice was 
declared to be for all mankind. It was preceded by several days 
of wild revelry and gross debauchery. On the day before the 
sacrifice the victim, dressed in a new garment, was led forth 
from the village in solemn* procession, with music and dancing, 
•to the Meriah grove, whioh was a clump of high forest trees 
j standing a little way from the village and untouched by the axe. 
"In this grove the victim was tied to a post t He was then anointed 
, with oil, ghee, and turmeric, and adorned with flowers ; and a 
"species of reverence, which it is not easy to distinguish from 


* In the Khondmals the name of this deity is pronounced and spelt as Tana 
, Penu. or Bura Perm. 

i ' t la the Khondmals the post was buried in front of the house of the Jakeri, 
and not in the sacred grove. 
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adoration* was paid to him throughout the day. A great struggle 
now arose to obtain the smallest relic from his person ; a particle 
Of the turmeric paste with which he was smeared, or a drop 
of his spittle, was esteemed of sovereign virtue, especially by 
the women. The crowd danced round the post to music, and 
addressing the earth, said: — 4 0 God, we offer this sacrifice to 
you; give us good crops, seasons and health/ 

_ “ On the last morning the orgies, which had teen scarcely 
interrupted during the night, were resumed, and continued till 
nooh/when they ceased, and the assembly proceeded to consummate 
the sacrifice. _ The victim was again anointed with oil, and each 
person touched the anointed part, and wiped the oil on his own 
head. In some places the viotim was then taken in procession 
round the village from door to door, where some plucked hair 
from his head, and others begged for a drop of his spittle, with 
.which they anointed their heads. As the victim might not he 
bound nor make any show of resistance, the bones of his arms 
and, if. necessary, his legs were broken ; but often this precaution 
was rendered unnecessary by stupefying him with opium, 

“ The mode of putting him to death varied in different places. 
One of the commonest modes seems to have been strangulation, 
or squeezing to death. The branch of a green tree was cleft 
several feet down the middle ; the victim’s neck (in other 
places, his chest) was inserted in the cleft, which the priest, aided 
by his assistants, strove with all his force to close. Then he 
wounded the victim slightly with his axe, whereupon the c^owd 
rushed at the victim and cut the flesh from the bones, leaving 
the head and bowels untouched. Sometimes he was cut up alive. 
In Chinna Kimedy he was dragged along the fields, surrounded 
•by the crowd, who, avoiding his head and intestines, hacked the 
flesh from his body with their knives till he died. Another very 
common mode of sacrifice in the same district was to fasten the 
victim to the proboscis of a wooden elephant, which revolved oh 
•a stout post, and, as it whirled round, the crowd cut the flesh from 
the victim while life remained. In one district the victim was put 
to death slowly by fire. A low stage was iormed, sloping on 
^either side like a roof; upon it the -victim was placed, his limbs 
wound round with cords to confine his struggles. Fires were 
then lighted and hot brands applied, to make him roll up and 
down the slopes of the stage as long as possible ; for the more 
tears he shed, the more abundant would be the supply of rain. 
Next day the body was cut to pieces. ' ■ * 

“ The flesh cut from the victim was instantly taken home by 
the* persons who had been deputed by each village to bring % 
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To secure its rapid arrival, it was sometimes forwarded by relays 
of men, and conveyed with postal fleetness 50 or 60 miles. In 
eaoh village all who stayed at home fasted rigidly until the flesh 
arrived. The bearer deposited it in the place of public assembly, 
where it was received by the priest and the heads of families. 
The priest divided it into two portions, one of which he offered 
to the earth goddess by burying it in a hole in the ground with 
his back turned, and without looking. Then each man added 
a little earth to bury it, and the priest poured water on the spot 
from a hill gourd. The other portion of flesh he divided into 
as many shares as there were heads of houses present Eaoh 
head of a house rolled his shred of flesh in leaves, and buried it 
in his favourite field, placing it in the earth behind his back 
without looking. In some places each man carried his portion 
of flesh to the stream which watered his fields, and there hung 
it on a pole. For three days thereafter no house was swept ; 
and in one district strict silence was observed, no fire might be 
given out, no wood cut, and no strangers received. The remains 
of the human victim (namely, the head, bowels and bones) were 
watched by strong parties the night after the sacrifice ; and next 
morning they were burned, along with a whole sheep, on a 
funeral pile. The ashes were scattered over the fields, laid as 
paste over the houses and granaries, or mixed with the new com 
to preserve it from insects. Sometimes, however, the head and 
boneB were buried, not burnt. 

“In these Khond sacrifices the Meriahs are represented by 
our authorities as victims offered to propitiate the earth goddess. 
But from the treatment of the victims, both before and after 
death, it appears that the custom cannot be explained as merely 
a propitiatory sacrifice. A. part of the flesh certainly was offered 
to the earth goddess, but the rest of the flesh was buried by each 
householder in his fields, and the ashes of the other parts of the 
body were scattered over the fields, laid as paste on the grana- 
ries, or mixed with the new corn. These latter customs imply 
that to the body of the MeriSh there was ascribed a direct or 
intrinsic power of making the crops to grow, quite independent 
of the indirect effioaoy whioh it might have as an offering to 
secure the good will of the deity. In other words, the flesh and 
ashes of the victim were believed to be endowed with a magical 
or physical power of fertilizing the land. The same intrinsio 
power was ascribed to the blood and tears of the Meriah, his blood 
causing the redness of the turmeric and his tears producing rain ; 
for it can hardly be doubted that, originally at least, the tears 
'Were supposed to produce -rain, not merely to prognosticate it 
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Si milarly , fclie oustom of pouring water on the buried flesh of the 
Moriah was no doubt a 'rain-charm. Again, intrinsic super- 
natural power as an attribute of the Heriah. appears in the 
sovereign virtue believed to reside in any thing that came from 
his person, as his hair or spittle. The ascription of such power to 
the Meriah indicates that he was much more than a mere man 
sacrificed to propitiate a deity. Once more, the extreme reverence 
paid him points to the same conclusion. Major Campbell speaks 
of the Meriah as ‘being regarded as something more than 
mortal,’ and Major Macpherson says: — ‘A species of reverence, 
whioh it is not easy to distinguish from adoration, is paid to 
him.’ In short, the Meriah appears to have been regarded as 
divine. As such, he may originally have represented the earth 
deity, or perhaps a deity of vegetation ; though in later times 
h? came to be regarded rather as a victim offered to a deity 
than* as himself an incarnate deity.” 

From the reports furnished by the local officers it appears 
that whatever may have been the original significance of the 
rites, the latter conception of the sacrifice is the one recognized by 
the Khonds themselves. There was, it is reported, no voluntary 
sacrifice. No special blessing was supposed to be in store for 
the victim ; and at the present day, the greatest insult one 
can pay a Khond. is to call him one’s Meriah. The victims were 
bought by the Khonds, as an ancient rule ordained that the 
Meriah must be bought with a price. The duty of providing the 
victims rested with the Pans, a degraded race attached to every 
Khond village, who obtained them either by kidnapping them 
from the plains or by local purchase. They usually kept a 
small stock of them in reserve; and sometimes sold their own 
children. The Meriah might be of any sex, age or caste, except 
a Khond or a Brahman ; if a girl, she could be married by her 
purchaser, in which case her children become Meriahs, and were 
also liable to saorifioe. A Meriah, if grown up, was kept in 
chains, but was otherwise treated kindly. 

There also appear to have been other methods of performing 
tiie sacrifice besides those described by Mr. Frazer. One method 
was to tie the victim, who had .previously been stupified with 
liquor, by his hair to a stout wooden post on the ground. The 
arms and legs were then seized by four of the priest’s assistants, 
and the body was held out horizontally from the post, face 
downwards. Then the priest, in the midst of the assembled 
Khonds, took the, sacrificial knife, and; amid the yells of the 
victim, commenced hacking him on the back of the neck, shouting 
in his ear — “ We bought you with a price j no sin rests on us.” 
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Qncethe blood, had flowed, all tKe Khonds rushed in r intoxfc 
cated and wildly excited, .every man’s object being to cut a 
morsel from the living victim to bury in his fields. At times, 
when the gathering was large, and it was feared that .the blood 
and flesh of the victim would not go round, a 'disappointed 
Khond would, it is said, as the next best thing, slice off a piece 
from another Khond who was cutting the victim. When the 
flesh had been distributed, the Khonds rushed off to bury i± in 
their fields, the blood-stained knife was removed with great 
ceremony by the officiating priest, and the sacrifice was over. 
Another method was to dig a shallow pit lorig enough to 
contain the victim. Into this was poured the blood of a freshly 
slaughtered hog. The victim, bound hand and foot, was then 
suffocated by having his face pressed down into the blood. 
Still another method was to drag the living victim over the 
fields followed by drunken and excited Khonds, who cut pieces 
from him, taking care to avoid the head and bowels in order not 
to kill him outright. In whatever way the rite was performed, 
it was invariably accompanied by the most revolting cruelty. 

.Female infanticide, which was prevalent among some sections 
of the Khonds, had apparently nothing to do with religion. 
According to Major Macpherson, it was forced on the people by 
the burden of their own marriage customs and their poverty. A 
Khond bought bis wife, paying in kind a sum equal to Rs. 50 to 
Rs. 70. Once married, a Khond woman had the right to leave 
her husband, and go to another if she liked, and some exercised 
this right as many as half a dozen times. When a Khond woman 
left her husband, the latter had the right to demand from his 
father-in-law the bride price, minus whatever marriage expenses 
the latter had paid. The result of thisT system was that nobody 
who had a married daughter could tell what part of his property 
.was "his own, nor could his tribe, who were liable for him, tell 
what sum it might he called upon at any time to make good for 
him, or what payments it might have to enforce in his favour. 
The result was that a married daughter became a burden ; and to 
the poorer and more ignorant Khonds the easiest way out of 
the difficulty was female infanticide. The Khonds themselves 
justified the practice by a curious legend. In olden times they, 
.said there were four brotheis, the sons of Danka Malika, of 
'whom three Had eight sons each, while the fourth had two 
daughters.. Not being able to find husbands,’ these "girls cohabited 
with some of their cousins. As a punishment, their father was 
deprived pf all his property by the other three brothers ; and ti^e 
(feijilty girls drowned themselves in a tank called Reda Bandha. 
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After tius, the tbr«e brothers were reconciled with their father; 
and' as the quarrel between them was due to his daughters, 
they determined that thenceforth their female issue should be 
destroyed. 

The first attempt to stop human sacrifices appears to have Early 
been made in 1837 by Mr. Eicketts, the Superintendent of the ^ ,ons 
Tributary Mahals, who marched into Daspalla at the close of the Khonds, 
Gumsur rebellion in order to co-operate with Mr. Russell and 
prevent the rebels from finding an asylum in the States under his 
control. From 'Mr. Russell he heard for the first time of the 
extensive system of human sacrifice which had been discovered in 
Gumsur; and enquiry soon led him to find that it was not limited 
to Gumsur, but also prevailed in Baud. At that time he had 
no jurisdiction in Baud, which was under the Agent for the 
Sputh-West Frontier, but he thought the cause sufficient to 
justify him going into the Khondmals, where he rescued 24 
Meriah victims. He next addressed Government on the subject, 
and as a result of his representations, Baud was transferred to 
the jurisdiction of the Superintendent of the Tributary Mahals, 
and strict injunctions were given to the Raja of Baud to take 
every means in his power to put a stop to these horrid rites. 
Nothing* further, however, appears to have been done; for in 
1843 Mr. Mills, the successor of Mr. Ricketts, suddenly learnt, 
on the authority of Major Macpherson, who had been actively 
suppressing human sacrifices in Gumsur, that the Khonds of Baud 
had many Meriahs in their keeping. Thereupon, he despatched 
a native officer with two chaprasis into the Khondmals to rescue 
Meriah victims. 

The chiefs admitted that they were aware of the orders given 
to the Raja, and when asked why they still persisted in the 
celebration of this cruel rite, replied that “ the village deity had 
told them that otherwise the people would die.” This frank 
admission is significant. It not only shows that human sacrifice 
was based on religious conviction, but it also demonstrates 
unmistakably the fact that the Raja had little or no power of 
control over the Khonds; and consequently the orders of the 
British authorities were a dead-letter. In spite, or in ignorance, 
of this, the efforts to repress the sacrifices were not relaxed; 
and in 1844 Captain Hicks was appointed Mr. .Mills’ Assistant 
for the purpose of suppressing human sacrifices. He succeeded 
in rescuing a number of victims ; but there was great opposition 
to his intervention. On one occasion the sardars refused to give 
up the Meriah children to anyone but Mr. Mills, and began 
to fortify the passes. On another' occasion, when Captain Hicks 
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was encamped at Balaskumpa, the Khonds were preparing to 
sacrifice a victim quite close by, and could not be induced to 
disperse, until they were frightened by being told, that troops 
were close at hand. Throughout these proceedings Captain 
Hioks was handicapped by the fact that he had no armed force 
to compel obedience to his orders ; the Khonds* merely temporized 
by giving up a few victims ; and eventually the Commissioner, 
Mr. Mills, finding that the chiefs would not acknowledge the 
authority of the Raja of Baud, was obliged to report that he 
feared all hope of suppressing the rite through the agency of the 
Raja must be abandoned. 

At about the same time Major Macpherson reported that the 
work he was oarrying on in Gumsur could not be maintained 
unless prompt and effectual measures were adopted for the 
abolition of the rite of sacrifice among the tribes of Baud ; and he 
accordingly recommended that the Khonds both in Bengal and 
Madras should be placed under one Agent, In March 1845 Mr. 
Assistant-Surgeon Cadenhead, who was acting for Macpherson, 
confirmed his view of the situation by reporting that “the 
forbearance of the Khonds in Gumsur with respect to sacrifice 
had been severely tried by the state of affairs in Baud, where they 
had seen sacrifices celebrated, the orders of Government with 
regard to the delivery of victims set at nought, and the authority 
of the Raja openly resisted.” The measures already taken in 
Gumsur were, he said, bound to fail “ if immediate steps are not 
taken to bring all under one uniform system ; if, in spite of the 
efforts at present directed towards Baud, the rite shall continue to 
be there celebrated ; if, month after month the very shouts of the 
sacrificers shall be heard by the people who have only relinquished 
the rite conditionally,” These and other representations were 
effectual, and in July 1845 the Government of India decided to 
establish a Meriah Agency for the suppression both of human 
sacrifices and female infanticide. Baud was accordingly removed 
from the jurisdiction of the Superintendent of the Tributary 
Mahals and placed under the direct control of Major Macpherson, 
who was appointed u Agent for the suppression of Meriah sacri- 
fices,” with three Assistants, Mr. Cadenhead, Captain Hicks and 
lieutenant MacYiccar. At the same time, Major Macpherson, 
was directed to establish his 'influence and the authority of the 
British Government without making force or in timi dation the 
instruments .of his mission ; for it was thought that the display of 
armed force would merely cause the Khonds to seek refuge in 
inaccessible tracts and that any troops sent against them would 
be decimated by the unhealthiness of the climate. 
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Major Maopherson entered upon the duties of his new 
office at the close of 1845, and learning that 100. victims had 
been immolated in the Khondmals in anticipation of the usual 
season for sacrifice, marched in February 1846 into Baud, where ' 
he met all the chiefs and informed them of the intentions of 
Government. The Baja of Baud, thinking that Government 
intended to carry out its measures only if unopposed, concerted 
with the chiefs to repeat, as an experimental measure, the , course* 
formerly adopted with the Bengal Agent, and to give up to 
Government about 25 victims ; but Maopherson addressed himself 
directly to the Khonds, and the owners of victims brought them 
in with such emulous haste that in 7 days* over 170 were made 
over to him. Confident of the easy completion of his work during 
the next season,' Maopherson prepared to leave the country, but 
the Khonds suddenly broke off all communication with him, 
and held secret councils, at which his opponents succeeded in 
convincing them that the Government had resolved to measure 
and assess all their lands, to subject the people to forced labour, 
and to punish their leaders for -past sacrifices* A large armed 
mob assembled before the Agent’s camp at Bisipara, and 
demanded the restoration of the victims protesting that they had 
no thought of -reverting to the sacrifice, but that their delivery 
to Government implied their unconditional submission to its 
threatened oppression and to the loss of all their rights, 
Maopherson, unable to enforce his orders, thereupon made over 
the victims to the Baja of Baud, upon his giving a solemn 
guarantee that they would be kept safely and re-delivered to 
Government. He then retired across the Gumsur border, where 
the Khonds of Baud subsequently attacked him on two occasions, 
and did their best to incite the Gumsur tribes to revolt.* 

In December 1846 a rebellion broke out in Gumsur headed Campaign 
by Chakra Bisoi, and troops were hurried to the front, the of 
command being given to Brigadier-General Dyoe, who brought 
such serious charges against the administration of Major Mac- 
pherson that he was suspended, and Colonel Campbell appointed 
Agent in his place ; Maopherson, it may be added, completely 
vindicated his measures in the subsequent enquiry. With the 
exception of a few skirmishes, there was no regular fighting, the 
Khonds flying to the jungles on the approach of an armed 
force. The rebellion was soon quelled ; hut the difficulties of the 
^operations may he realized from the following extract from a 
report of Colonel Campbell (afterwards Major-General Sir John 

* Human. Sacrifice and Infanticide in the Hill Tracts of Orissa, Selections 
from tbe Records of the Government of India, No. Y, 1854, 
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Campbell, c.b.), who was appointed Agent in the Sill Tracts of 
Orissa in April, 1847 : — “ It were profitless and tiresome to 
recount the circuitous routes we journeyed ; districts unheard of 
and unvisited by any European were traversed over, and more 
gloomy pestilential regions were rarely seen. But it was of the 
last importance that the work in Baud should be a thorough one; 
at least, that the foundation should be solid, and it could not have 
been so, unless we had shown ourselves in every part, and thus 
effectively demolished the last hope of being able to keep their 
victims or perform the sacrifice. With one or two exceptions, 
every influential man in Baud has completely submitted to the 
will of the Government, pledged themselves, by swearing in 
their most solemn manner on a tiger skin and some earth, hence- 
forth to abstain from the performance of the Meriah, and, in 
token of their submission and obedience, delivered 235 victims, 
which included all those which were re-delivered in 1846, and 
had not been sacrificed.” 

This campaign and the influence of the officers of the Meriah 
Agency appear- to have been effectual in making the Khonds 
keep to their promise, for in 1849 Colonel Campbell reported 
The entire abolition of the rite of human sacrifice, which so 
recently prevailed throughout the extensive Malias of Baud, is 
a subject of sincere congratulation. Not one drop of blood has 
been shed this year on the altar of their barbarous superstition, 
nor was there manifested in any quarter the least disposition to 
break the pledge of abstinence which they had vowed last year. 
The whole of these hills have been traversed and the same 
pleasing results exhibited in every quarter.”* 

Many of the rescued Meriahs were sent to the plains, 
where they settled down ; others were given in marriage to their 
Khond masters. The people were induced to substitute buffaloes 
for human victims, — a practice followed to this day — and the 
brewing of rice beer was prohibited, for a libation of this formed 
part of the religious ceremony, and the Khonds used to drink 
it and give it to their victims till they were stupified. 

The names of Campbell and Macpherson are still remembered 
by the Khonds, in the mutilated form of Kaibon Saheb and 
Mokodella Saheb. Their deeds are to this day commemorated in 
a popular song, which says: — “ At the time of the great Kaibon 
SabeVs coming the country was in darkness; it was enveloped 
iu mist. And how was the country .enveloped in mistP There 
was murder and bloodshed, conflagration of villages, destruction 

* * Human Sacrifice and Infanticide in the Hill Tracts of Orissa, Selections 
from the Records of the Govern tn out of India, No. V, 1851. - 
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of rice and 'crops. While they were discussing whether they- 
would live or die, the great Kaibon Saheb came. All the people 
fled in terror; the Saheb said, “Brothers, uncles, fear not; Malika 
Euara come to me.” Having sent pctih to collect the people of 
the land, they caught the Meriah sacrificers ; they went and seized 
the evil councillors. Having seen the chains and shackles, the 
people were afraid ; murder and bloodshed were quelled. Then 
the laud became beautiful; and Mokodella Saheb came. He 
destroyed the lairs of the tigers and bears in the hills and rocks, 
and ‘taught wisdom to the .people. After the lapse of a month 
he built bungalows and schools ; and he advised them to learn 
'reading and law. They learnt wisdom and reading; they 
acquired silver and gold; then all the people became wealthy.” * 

Throughout these operations the Khondmals had been Annexa- 
-nominally subject to the Baja of Baud, but it had soon been ^ n 0 ®^ the 
realized that be exercised no real authority over the Khonds. mal». 

As early as 1837 Mr. Bicketfcs reported that he had no 
power over his Khond subjects, and in 1844 Mr. Mills stated 
that the Eionds had long been at feud with him, paid no 
revenue, were under no kind of control, and were in the 
habit of making encroachments on the lands of the Baja 
and helping. themselves to his cattle and crops, with impunity. 

“The two influential Khond chieftains, Madhab Kahanra 
and Nabaghan Kahanra,” he added, " will not recognize -the 
Baja’s authority beyond what is called the Khalsa, or the 
low land on the river side of the ghats; the Baja strives, but 
in vain, to establish it; and it is the existence of this feeling 
between the chiefs which renders the task we have taken in hand 
so difficult of achievement in this country.” The native officer 
he sent in 1843 was even more emphatic, as he reported that .the 
Blond chiefs glorified in a turbulent independence and were 
.“a set of rascals who did not mind the orders of the authorities.” 

Throughout these years the chief proved 'himself powerless 
to suppress human sacrifice, and from time to time, when called 
upon to put a stop to the outrages of bands of dacoits, had 
pleaded that he had no power to do so. The inability of the 
chief to exercise any control over this part of the country was 
further emphasized in 1855, when another rebellion of the 
Khonds broke out in Gum3ur, and Chakra, Bisoi, their leader, 
took refuge in the Khondmals, finding shelter iu the depths 
of the forests at Dakangi close to Phulbani. The Baja was 
/ unable to quell the disturbances which ensued, and a British 
force had to be sent to occupy the country. . Order was soon 

# J E. Friend-Pereira, Some Khond Songs; J. A.S* B., Fart 111, 1899 ,~ ' J 
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restored under the direotion of Mr. Samuells, the Superintendent 
of the Tributary Mahals, who reported that the authority of 
the Raja had never been recognized by the Khonds and that 
the country which the force had occupied was to all intents 
and purposes independent. It was recognized that while the 
Raja remained responsible for the peace and good order of this 
hilly tract, it would again become an asylum for the outlaws of 
the surrounding country, and that it was necessary to annex it 
for the sake of the Khonds themselves and for the protection of 
British subjects in the neighbouring tracts. Accordingly! on 
the 15th February 1855, Mr. Samuells issued a proclamation 
announcing that “whereas the Khonds have oeased for some- 
years to be subject to the Baud Raja, and the Raja himself 
states that he has no power in that country and does not 
possess it,” he had appointed a Tahsildar to hold charge of the 
Khondmals. “In future,” he said, “the Khonds shall not 
obey the orders of the Baud Raja or any other Raja. They are 
now the ryots of the Government, who will ensure them justice 
and proteot them against violence and oppression.” The 
Khondmals thus passed under the direct rule of the British and 
were administered by a Tahsildar, under the control of the 
Superintendent of the Tributary Mahals. The first Tahsildar 
was Babu Dinabandhu Patnaik, who bad rendered good service 
in the previous campaign and was afterwards rewarded by a grant 
of land near Russellkonda. During the Mutiny this offioer raised 
a corps of paika and barkandazes, which did good work within 
the disturbed area in the Central Provinces, and was instrumental 
in saving a party of medical officers, who had lost their way while 
proceeding without an escort to the Central Provinces. 

The subsequent history of the Khondmals has been uneventful. 
The presence of troops was necessary for some time after 
the annexation, until the country had quieted down, but in 
the sixties they' were replaced by civil police drawn from 
the ranks of the paiks. Visiting stations were established at 
different centres, the ohief of which were Khejuripara and 
Dskpal, where the offioer in charge spent a few months each year, 
settling disputes, preventing bloodshed, and generally keeping 
peace in the subdivision and watching against the recurrence of 
Meriah sacrifices. At a later date, when the Khonds had become 
reconciled to the new order of things, and the country was partly* 
opened up by the construction of roads, BisiparSt was made the 
headquarters. In 1891 the Khondmals were formed into a 
subdivision of the Angul district, and in 1904 the headquarters 
• were transferred to PhitlbSni, 
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CHAPTER III/ 


THE PEOPLE. 

The first census was taken in 1872, and its result was to Growth 
disclose a population of 130,184 souk At the next census of^TioN^ 
1881 the population had risen to 160,862 ; and in 1891 the 
number of persons enumerated was 170,058, representing an 
increase of 5*7 per cent. During the next decade the steady 
growth of population continued, the census of 1901 disclosing a 
total population of 191,911 persons, or 12*8 per cent, more than 
in 1891; of the total number 127,697 were enumerated in the 
Angul subdivision and 64,214 in the Khondmals. There was a 
large increase (23T per cent.) in the Angul subdivision, which 
has attracted a great number of settlers from the adjoining 
States; but in the Khondmals there was a decrease of 
3-2 per cent., wbioh was due to the prevalence of cholera and 
other diseases, and to short crops in 1896 and 1899, which led 
to scarcity and stimulated emigration among the Khonds. 

The density of population is less than in any other district in General 
Bengal, the soil supporting only 114 "persons per square mile. 

The reason for this is that the district is still undeveloped, and Density 
a large area is composed of hill, jungle and forest. Even in the 0 f popu- 
Angul subdivision, where agriculture is more advanced, many lfttion * 
villages are in the midst of dense forest ; and in the Khondmals 
they are still more scattered, some being almost inaccessible. 

The Angul subdivision, with 145 persons to the square mile, is 
the most populous tract, while the Khondmals are very sparsely 
peopled, the density of population there being as low as 80 
persons to the square mile. 

A striking feature of the census returns is the large proportion Migration, 
of persons enumerated in the district who were bom elsewhere, 
over 11 per cent, of the population consisting of immigrants. 

The volume of emigration is comparatively small, the number 
of natives of this district enumerated elsewhere in 1901 
being only 6,478, as compared with 21,532 immigrants. The 
bulk of the latter come from the Tributary States and are nearly 
all found in the Angul subdivision ; but a fair proportion 
are immigrants from the Madras Presidency, who settle in the 
Khondmals. On the whole, Angul receives from the Central' 
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Provinces and the Orissa States more than twice as many persons 
as it gives in exchange, and it also benefits considerably by 
immigration from Madras and Cuttack. 

The population is contained in 1,449 villages, of which 453 
are in the Angul subdivision and 996 in the Khondmals. These 
villages are mainly small scattered clearances, and 61 per cent, 
contain less than 500 inhabitants. Even Angul, the head- 
quarters of the district, has a population of only 693, and 
Phulbani, the headquarters of the Khondmals, of 475 persons. 

In the Angul subdivision the primitive system of village 
administration existed in its entirety until about 50 years ago. 
Every village was a corporate body with a pvadhan or chief at 
its head, and each had its own village servants, such as the 
barber, washerman, smith, chhatid or watchman, etc., who were 
the common servants of the whole community. The prculkan 
was de facto the fiscal administrator of the village, and made 
allotments of lands for the village servants ; the village watch- 
man used to get a certain annual percentage of the produce from 
each cultivator, and also had his share of presents at marriages 
and other festive occasions, during which he also rendered his 
allotted services. This system is now dying out, and there 
remain only the village blacksmiths, barbers, washermen, sweepers 
and public criers ( ndgarchis ) : and they exist only in some of 
the older villages ; in the newly established villages Government 
does not make any allowance for such servants and none there- 
fore exist. The village chauUdar is no longer a servant of the 
village community, as he feels that he is not bound to perform 
any service other than that assigned him by the police. The, 
village pradhdn, who formerly was the spokesman of the people 
as well as the representative of Government, is now mainly a 
Government servant. His character as representative of the 
village community is no longer recognized as fully as it used 
to be, though it is not yet entirely obliterated, and the villagers 
grumble when an outsider, or one who by his social status is not 
fitted to hold that position, is forced upon them as Sarbamhkdr . 
When the Sarbardhkdr is not a native of the village, he is now 
regarded more in the light of a mere tax-gatherer than as a 
protector and guardian of the village community. 

At the same time, many of the features of the village 
community system are still preserved. In their social and domestic 
concerns the village pradhdn is, in the majority of cases, the 
recognized head and representative of the village community. 
He still receives from ihe people a certain percentage upon their 
rent, out of which he meets the demands common to all. He 
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pays out of it the expense incurred in entertaining guests, the 
loss incurred in supplying rasad, the cost of religious ceremonies, 
held for the benefit of the whole community, and the expense 
of jatras and other entertainments held in the village. At 
the end of each year all the people, with their Sarbarahkdrs i 
sit together and make up the accounts. Every village too still 
has its bhagabatghar , or place where the sacred books are kept and 
read every night, and its kothghar , where a stranger or Govern- 
ment officials put up. Eor the maintenance of the former, the 
villagers contribute in proportion to their rental ; if any stranger 
or acquaintance puts up in the latter, he receives hospitality from' 
the person to whom he is known, and in other cases is enter* 
tained by the villagers generally. There is also a goddess in, 
every village in whose honour the villagers annually perform 
certain ceremonies and make offerings of goats and sheep, the 
cost of which is met from contributions paid in proportion 
to their rental. 

In the Khondmals the'primitive system of village communities' 
still exists almost intact. The villages are grouped together in 
divisions, called mathas, each village being presided over by a 
headman, called mdlika , over whom again is the headman of each 
mutha, called the mutha mdlika . Eor administrative purposes, 
there is attached to each mutha or group of muthas an official, 
called sardar , who is sometimes the mutha mdlika , but is not 
necessarily so. The sardar is the intermediary between the 
village community and Government, as it is his function to 
communicate the wishes of tbe former to the Government officials 
and to convey the orders of the latter to the villagers and see 
that they are carried out. As remuneration he get3 a iambi, ie., 

seer of rice every year from each landholder. The village 
headman is assisted in the administration of the village by 
the chhatid or village watchman, who was originally a functionary 
of the village community, but is now placed under the police, 
his services being utilised for administrative purposes. 

Oriya is spoken by 77 per cent. andKhond by 21 per cent, of Language, 
the people. The standard form of Oriya current in other parts of 
Orissa is prevalent, and though the pronunciation and the idioms 
are different in many respects, the language is substantially the 
same as that spoken in the districts of the plains. . 

The great stronghold of Khond, or Kui as it is called by tbe 
people themselves, is the Khondmals, where it is spoken by about 
40,000 people, or nearly 84 per cent, of the Khond tribe ; but the 
number -of persons using this tribal dialect is decreasing, the 
deoline during the decade ending in 1901 being no less than 
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14 per cent. It is a Dra vidian language akin to Telugu, and is also 
said to be closely allied to Gondi, the tribal dialect of the Gonds, 
It is reported, however, that the resemblance to Gondi is not more 
marked than the resemblance to Telugu. It is probable that the 
TThnnds at some time came into contact with the Goods, and they 
may have borrowed some of the Gond words, just as they are 
now doing with Oriya words ; but words such as bouse, eye, tree, 
Tpillr, fish and head aie found to be almost exactly the same in 
Khond as in Telugu. The word raha, meaning the space in front 
of a house, i.e., the village street, which is the only kind of road 
the Khonds knew in former days, appears to be the same as the 
Urdu or Hindi word rah or rail a, a road. Midi, a fist, mundani , 
shaven or leafless, sitali, an antelope, very closely resemble the 
Hindi words mutt in, mund and chital. Khond, it is reported, 
has probably received accretions from several directions, but is 
in the main derived from the primitive Telugu, to which it 
bears a strong grammatical and iliomatic resemblanoe.* Gondi 
is also returned by a few persons, but is being abandoned even 
by the Gonds in favour of Oriya. 

Run- At the census of 1901, the number of persons returned as 

OKWS. TTin rinR was 148,799 or 77-5 per cent, of the population, while the 
number of Animists was 42,710 or 22'3 per cent. There were 
only 369 Muhammadans and ?3 Christians, of whom 24 were 
natives ; and no other religions were represented. Practically 
the whole population, therefore, is divided among Hindus and 
Animists, the former of whom predominate in the Angul sub- 
division, while the latter are nearly all Khonds in the Khondmals. 

Some The type of Hinduism prevalent is very closely allied to 

Hindtrism, Animism, plentiful traces of the primitive beliefs of the 
aboriginal tribes being noticeable. As an example of the nature 
of the popular religion may be mentioned the worship of the Gram 
Devati or tutelary village deity, a goddess commonly represented 
by a piece of shapeless stone, smeared with vermilion and 
surrounded by several smaller pieces of stone, also vermilion- 
daubed and shapeless, whioh represent her children. Her shrine, 
if suoh it can be called, is generally under the shade of a 
tree, but sometimes a hut is built to protect her from rain and 
sun ; occasionally also the trunk of some tree supposed to possess, 
supernatural properties is smeared with vermilion and worshipped 
as the village goddess. Besides the generic name of Gram Devatl, 

* For further details the following works may be consulted — A Practical 
Handbook of thi Khond Language, by Major J. McD, Smith (Cuttack, 1876), and 
An Introduction to the Q-rar.mar of the Kui or Khond Language, by Lingua] 
liStchmajee (Calcutta, 1902), 
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each goddess has a separate specific name, which is commonly one 
of the thousand names of the goddess Kali. The general idea 
seems to be that she is like a mischievous old witch ; and earthen 
figures of horses, elephants and other animals are placed before 
her by the superstitious rustics, as it is believed that she wanders 
about at night. She is supposed to possess more powers for doing 
or averting mischief than for doing positive good, and receives 
special attention on the outbreak of any epidemic disease. Within 
her own tillage she is believed not to commit any mischief ; and 
epidemics are supposed to be the work of neighbouring goddesses, 
whom the tutelary village goddess expels by persuasion or superior 
force, if she is duly propitiated. 

In almost every village there is a priest, through whom the 
goddess communicates with the people. His services are specially 
in demand on the occasion of an outbreak of cholera, which 
is a signal for a rite called Harjana or the washing of the 
goddess, the stone which represents her being smeared with ghl and 
turmeric and painted with vermilion. Before the time appointed 
for the Marjana, he takes a purifying bath, puts on a new cloth, 
and paints his forehead with vermilion. Then holding two canes 
in his hands, he appears before the Gram Devatl, and with 
dishevelled hair swings his body to and fro. After a time he 
begins to tremble, and in the course of his confused mutterings 
gives out some secrets of the village to win the confidence of the 
people. He then predicts evil to some and good to others, 
prescribing at the same time the remedies required, which take the 
shape of offerings to the goddess and special favours to himself.* 

A curious feature of the religious observances of the people Tank 
in Angul is the worship of miniature tanks, especially by wor » hi P* 
means of ceremonies known as Jimutabahan and Nagal Chaturthi. 
Jimutabahan takes place on the 8th day of the dark half of 
the month of Aswin, the day of the birth of Dwitibaman 
or Jimutabahan, the offspring of the sun. Its object, when 
performed by barren women, is to obtain children, and, when 
performed by others, to secure longevity for their offspring. 

Failure to perform it brings still-born children, death of offspring, 
and widowhood. It is only performed by married women. It 
is customary fox the worshippers to perform a preliminary 
ceremony after bathing on the previous day, when the female 
kite and female jackal are worshipped at the ghat , and food is 
only taken once. On the day of the brata itself they fast all 
day and go in the evening to the tank, which is made at cross 

* Babu Jaminl| .Mohan Das, The Oram Devatl or Tutelary Village Deity of 
Oriesa , J. A, S. B., Part III, 1903. 
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.roads. Above the tank is a bamboo roof covered with new 
cloth and hung with garlands, A coconut and a tulsl plant are 
placed in the tank, a bundle of sugarcane is put at its side, and 
21 kinds of edible fruits, and flowers, collected by each worship- 
per, are arranged in baskets round it. The ceremony is performed 
sometimes by a Brahman widow and sometimes by one of the 
worshippers with rice, milk, turmeric and flowers, and the story of 
Dwitibaman is recited. The fruit is then taken home. Part is 
„given to the neighbours, and the rest is cooked, and, after a portion 
has been offered to Dwitibaman, the female kite and the female 
jackal, it is eaten by the worshippers and their relatives. 

When the Nagal Chaturthi is observed, a miniature tank is 
made at the foot of the household tulsl plant on the fourth day 
of the light fortnight of Kartik. It is filled with milk, water, 
aquatic plants, and plantain shoots, while sugarcane and paddy 
are planted on its banks. Figures of the snake godlings, Nag 
and NaginT, made of rice paste, are placed beside it, near a piece 
of earth taken from an ant-hill, their favourite haunt. They 
are worshipped with rice, milk, sugar and flowers, usually by 
girls and women, though men occasionally join them. The 
observance of this Nagal Chaturthi is connected with a Pauranic 
Btory about a woman who recovered her eyesight by worshipping 
Nag and NaginT., The worshippers apply some of the milk and 
water, with which the tank is filled, to their eyes, with the object 
of securing themselves against eye diseases of various kinds.* 

The Animists are represented by the Khonds, who recognize 
two principal gods — Tana Penu and Saru Penu. Saru Penu is 
the god of the hills, a jealous god who does not like people to 
trespass on his domain. The chief object of the worship of this 
deity is to induce him to protect from fever and the attacks of 
wild animals those people whose business takes them among the 
jungle-dad hills, and also to secure a full yield of the jungle 
products, which the Khonds use so largely for food. Travellers 
propitiate him by placing a handful of any edibles they may be 
carrying at wayside shrines. The priests of Saru Penu are called 
Dehuri, and the appropriate offerings, which are afterwards eaten, 
are a, goat and a fowl with rice and strong drink, Tana Penu is 
the earth-goddess. She is believed to be very vindictive and to 
yent her anger upon those who neglect her worship, afflicting 
$hem with various diseases, making their land unfruitful, causing 
drought or destroying their crops, and allowing them to be 
devoured by tigers and leopards. In order to avoid these evils, 

*A\’ tf. Moberly, Miniature Tank Worthy in Bengal f J. A. S. B., December, 
1906 . 
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the Khonds offer pigs and goats to the goddess every year, and 
a buffalo at irregular intervals, when they think she requires a 
special sacrifice. Her priests aie called Gurus, and the man who 
actually sacrifices the buffalo is known as Jani. The owner of 
the land on which the sacrifices are performed is called Jakeri. 

He arranges all the preliminaries and sits beside the priests, and 
repeats the prayers, while handing over the offerings to them. 

The Jakeri conducts the worship of Jakeri Penu without the aid 
of any priest. These offices are all hereditary and are usually 
filled by Khonds, but Xumhars are sometimes accepted as Gurus. 

Most Gurus have the power of throwing themselves or feigning to 
throw themselves into a hypnotic trance, and are supposed to be 
able to cure diseases by touching people, tying them up with bits 
of thread, and similar mummery. A profession is made of this 
by another class of Gurus, including Pan Gurus, who do not 
perform any priestly functions. They are also called Gunias. 

The Khonds recognize a deity called Dharma Penu, appar- 
ently a personification of the sun, whom they regard as the 
supreme god and creator of the universe. They also worship a 
host of minor gods, godiings and demons, all of whom are of the 
purely animistic type. Some are nature godiings, such as the 
godling of the forest (Gosa Penu) and of the stream (Jori Penu). 
Others are village demons, such as the tutelary demon of the 
village (Gram Senl), the demon of the refuse heap (Turki Peuu) 
and the demon of the dung-hill (Goberi Penu). A third class are 
the spirits of dead ancestors, relations, and friends, such as the 
spirits of the members of the Bhanj royal house (Bhanjeni), of 
the old Sudha militia officers (Sudheni), of the chiefs and head- 
men, and of the family ancestors, going back step by step to the 
founder of the stock, and finally the totem. A fourth class are the 
tutelary deities of communes or groups of stocks, such as Panthi 
Durga Mai, the tutelary deity of the Chota Paju commune.* 

The Khonds have a strong belief in witchcraft, particularly, witch- 
in that exercise of the art which enables witches to transform craft, 
themselves into tigers,- leopards, wolves, etc., and in this shape 
to attack human beings or their cattle. For the detection of such 
persons there are several ordeals. In the ordeal by iron a bar 
of iron is put into the blacksmith’s furnace, and the Guru works 
the bellows. If no one in particular is suspected, the names of the 
villagers are called out one after the other, and the person at whose 
name the iron melts is held to be the guilty one. If suspicion 
has fallen on some- one, and it is desired simply to test his guilt, 

* J. E. Friend-Pereira, Totemism among the Khonds, J. A. S. B., Part III 
1904 , 
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a fowl is taken, and its legs are plunged into toiling water and 
rapidly withdrawn. If the skin peels off, the suspected person 
is held to be guilty, and he is turned out of the village unless he 
chooses to undergo the ordeal by fire. Eor this purpose, a trench 
is cut, seven cubits long and one cubit broad, and filled with 
burning embers. The legs of the accused are then smeared with 
ghiy and be is made to walk twice through the trench lengthwise. 
If the ghi catches fire and he is burned, it is a proof of his guilt * 

There are only three tribes or castes with a strength of 
over 25,000, viz., the Khonds, Chasas and Pans. 

The Khonds number 47,807, of whom 40,051 are found in 
the Khondmals and 7,756 in the Angul subdivision. Originally 
a powerful tribe, they have been diiven back into the rocky 
fastnesses of these hills, where alone they survive as a separate 
race. They are described as a wild, warlike, meat-eating, hard- 
drinking race of very dark complexion ; they bear no resemblance 
to the inhabitants of the plains, and their language, Kui, differs 
from that of other aboriginal tribes. As a rule, they are active, 
wiry and agile, but the present representatives of the race show 
signs of degeneration; for whereas they drink as much as 
formerly, their old pursuits of war and the chase, which kept 
them hardy, are cut off from them, the one by Government, the 
other by the scarcity of game. Every man still carries, however, 
an axe, and the greater number bows and arrows also. The 
Khonds are hut imperfectly acquainted with the value of cleanli- 
ness, and are excessively fond of liquor and tobacco ; the flower of 
the mahua tree affords them a very strong spirit, of which they 
drink deeply, as well as of the fermented juice of the palm. The 
clothes of both men and women consist merely of a few yards of 
coarse cotton cloth bound round the loins, ornamented with a 
separate piece striped with red, which dangles down behind like a 
tail. Their thick black hair is wound round and round their 
heads, and is fastened in fiont by a knot, over which is tied 
a strip of cloth ; in this they keep cigars and other odds and ends. 
The Khond women are not beautiful, rather the reverse ; and any 
attractions they may have are not heightened by their habit of 
tattooing their faces and smearing themselves with turmeric. 

The system of government of the Khonds is patriarchal ; 
eaoh head of a family manages the family affairs, and village 
matters are arranged in the village councils. If the tribe wishes 
to act as a whole, tribal councils are called ; in these councils the 
opinions of the elders carry the day. The Khonds claim 


* H. fit Sisley, The Ttiles and Castes of Bengal^ Calcutta, 1891. 
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indefeasible rights in the soil, and their lands are held on the 
community system; this leads to many disputes, which the councils 
settle as a rule. To every important village is attached a colony of 
Pans and other semi-Hinduised races, who gain their livelihood as 
artisans, potters, weavers, oilmen or labourers. The existence of 
such colonies is due to the fact that the Khond looks upon himself 
as above such a degrading occupation as trade ; he regards himself 
as a warrior and a zamindar. In their later development under 
British rule, the most interesting feature is the way they are 
becoming Hinduised, and adopting the manners and customs 
of the plains. A fuller account of this interesting race will he 
found in the next chapter. 

The Chasas are almost entirely confined to the Angul Chasas. 
subdivision, where they number 40,337, only 255 being found 
in the Khondmals. They are par excellence the cultivators of 
the district, almost all of them holding land ; and they constitute 
the well-to-do peasantry of the villages, inhabiting the valleys 
and engrossing the culturable laud. Cultivation is, in fact, 
their hereditary occupation. One subdivision, the Orh Chasas, 
was. it is said, the first of the aboriginal tribes who settled in 
Orissa and began to cultivate the soil; and they claim that 
the country was named after them. Another sub-caste is known 
as Benatiya, and is said to have been created from a tuft 
of lend grass or to he descended from those who first made 
the land fit for cultivation by clearing away the bend grass. 

The Kaltuyas or Kolthas are said to he another sub-caste Kattuyas. 
of the Chasas, but it seems more probable that they are a separate 
caste, as they will not associate or intermarry with other Chasa. 
groups. They have a tradition that they originally emigrated 
from Mithila, hut they have no written records, and the fact 
that they have totemistic septs militates against the theory of an 
Aryan origin ; these septs are Nagesh, Pipal, Ganesh, Hast! and 
Kachhap. The animal, etc., after which the sept is named is held 
sacred, and a man of the Nagesh clan would never kill a snake, 
nor would one of the Pipal clan cut down a pipal tree. 

The Pans are a low caste of aboriginal descent, numbering Pans. 
28,481. The caste is subdivided into six sub-castes, viz., Buna, 

Ganda, Patra, Sonai, Samal and J ena. Each claims to rank 
higher than the others ; they do not intermarry, and members of 
one sub-caste will not eat with members of another. The first two 
weave coarse doth ; Patras make brooms and ropes ; and the last 
three work as grooms and drummers : some are even pa/fe-bearers 
in Calcutta. The Pins claim to be Hindus, but are considered 
one of the most degraded castes in the Garhj&ts, ranking even 
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lower than the Dorns. They eat dead cows, buffaloes and goats 
and are practically regarded as unclean pariahs. No one will 
touch a Pan, receive anything from his hand, or place a foot on 
his threshold. A Hindu of good caste will plaster his floor and 
throw away all his cooked food, drinking-water and earthen 
vessels, if a Pan enters his house. According to their own 
belief, they suffer from a curse uttered by Krishna, viz., Se 
hoiba dhnnurdhara , bramhandara Ihitare hoi l >a bara c/tom, “ a 
mighty archer he will be, in the world the greatest thief, and 
of all the thieves the chief.” They say that in former times, 
when there was any fighting between two chiefs, .they always 
marched in front of the paik militia and commenced the attack 
on the opposing force ; and being often employed to make 
depredations and raids on neighbouring tribes, they became 
habituated to theft. Even at the present day when they make 
predatory incursions into other States, they are surprised when 
they are captured, as they consider that it is not unlawful for 
them to commit crime beyond the limits of their own country.) 
They do not hesitate to say they are thieves and the sons of 
thieves ; and a youth canuot procure a wife, unless he can prove 
he is skilled in house-breaking. ‘ v 

In the Eliondmals, the Pans were the serfs of the Khonds. 
They worked on their farms and wove cloth for them, in return 
for which they obtained a small area of laud, grain for food, and 
all their marriage expenses ; they used also to procure victims for 
the Meriah sacrifices. Their serfdom was so well recognized that 
if a Pan left his master and worked for another, it caused serious 
dissensions among the Khond community. To this day there is a 
settlement of Pans — a kind of Ghetto— attached to every large 
Khond village, where they weave the cloth the Khonds require and 
work as farm-labourers. In 1899-1900 when there was a failure of 
crops and the Khonds were not able to support the Pans, they 
turned them adrift ; but as they were not accustomed to hard 
labour, they would not go to the relief works until they were 
forced, and in the following year some of them took to highway 
robbery and dacoity, making themselves a terror to the people. 

-Most of the chcuikidars in this district and in the Garhjats are 
Pan's. As they are by birth and breeding thieves, this seems an 
unsuitable employment, but it is difficult to see what other caste 
could replace them.* No one of good caste in the Garhjats will 
enter a Pan hatnlet for fear of pollution or venture to tackle a Pan ; 
and considering all things, they have on the whole done very well. 
Gomparatively few have been found to take part in crime; they 
obtain, clues, bring to light offenoes, recover stolen property, c ha se 
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daooits, surround them in the jungle, and capture them. They 
will give evidence against their nearest relatives without hesitation, 
and will even give up a brother who has committed a murder and 
quietly blnfm the reward. Cartmen prefer to employ Pans to 
guard their goods, because there is “honour among thieves,” and 
they will not steal from each other. They are also employed as 
postal runners, carrying the mail through dense forest and along 
unsafe roads, and no ease has been known of its being stolen. 

The name Pan is believed to be derived from Pundrika, an 
oppressor, which is corrupted to Paunika, Panika and Pan. 
Another theory is that it is derived from pauna, wealth, or 
pananta, the comer of a cloth; pananta-kata meaning a thief 
who cuts off the comer of a cloth which serves as a purse, and 
being abbreviated to Pauna and Pan. 

The Grauras, who number 12,860, are the pastoral caste of Qanras. 
the district, corresponding to the Goalas in Bengal and Bihar. 

They nearly all possess cattle and are chiefly engaged in 
breeding cows and selling milk, curds and ghi. They also work 
as cultivators and as agricultural labourers. 

The Taulas are a caste of weavers, numbering 5,496, the name Tauiae. 
being derived from tula (cotton). They are a low caste, many of 
whom have now forsaken their hereditary occupation and support 
themselves by cultivation or labour. 

The Sudhas or Suds, who have a strength of 5,112, are a tribe sudhas. 
with traditions of having formerly been the dominant power in 
Baud, with whose chief they still claim relationship. Though 
now cultivators, they believe that they were formerly soldiers and 
adore guns in consequence. They worship the bakul tree and 
will on no account fell it. They practise infant marriage ; should 
a girl be about to attain puberty and no suitable bridegroom be 
forthcoming, she undergoes a mock marriage to an arrow and can 
then remain single without blame until a suitor appears. One of 
t hei r chief deities is a goddess called Khambeswarl, who is 
worshipped every year in the month of Bhadra with sacrifices of 
goats. The goddess is represented by a wooden peg (Mamba) 
fixed in the ground, and Brahmans take no part in her worship, 
which is conducted by a Dehuri or tribal priest supposed to be 
specially acquainted with the ways of the local gods. 

The Haris, who number 4,036, are the sweeper caste, -ti Hsris< 
degraded olass having no idea of the great gods of Hinduism, but 
worshipping deities called Hingula, Mangala and'- Pltabali, 

T.ikfl the Pans, they sell the hides of dead cattle. 

The higher castes have very few representatives, there being othw 
only 3-, 630 Brahmans, 1,137 Karans, the writer caste of Orissa, castes. 
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3,497 Kkattris and 1,153 Khandaits; the members of the latter 
castes are mostly engaged in cultivation. Among the lower 
castes may be mentioned Bhandaris or barbers (1,264), Dhobas 
or washermen (2,430), Gurias (1,317), who work as confectioners 
and traders, Kamars or blacksmiths (1,692), Kewats or fishermen 
(2,626), Kkairas (3,952), who prepare 1 hair or catechu and also 
cultivate the land, Kumhars or potters (2,671), Sunris or Sundis 
(2, 745], a well-to-do class, who, by manufacturing and selling 
wine, have acquired land and property, and Telis (3,094), the 
oilmen of the district, who also engage in trade. Among purely 
aboriginal tribes may be mentioned the Gonds and Oraons, who 
number 1,870 and 1,182 respectively, and the Nahuras. 

There are also a few small castes peculiar to this district and the 
adjoining States, such as Gkantras, Girgirias, Godras and Lodhas. 
Ghantra is the name of a small caste of workers in brass and 
iron, who are said to have migrated to Angul during a famine. 
Their favourite deity is Kali, represented by an iron rod, to 
whom they make offerings of fowls, goats, rice and milk. Once 
a year, during the Kali Puja, they worship a lump of charcoal 
as the emblem of their craft. Girgirias are a caste of fishermen, 
and the Godras a small caste of basket makers. The Lodhas or 
Nodhs belong to an aboriginal tribe having its headquarters in 
the Central Provinces, who obtain their living by collecting 
jungle produce, such as cocoons, lac, resin, honey and wax. 

The conditions of this district approximate far more closely to 
' those of the Tributary States by which it is surrounded than to 
those of the other districts of Orissa. The population consists 
almost entirely of cultivators and labourers ; and there are 
practically no middle-class families I bhadra lok) and only a few 
skilled artisans, mainly men brought from Cuttack for work on 
Government buildings. There are no carpenters, every cultivator 
being his own carpenter, while the village blacksmith seldom 
knows how to make anything but a plough-share, though a few in 
the Khondmals can make axes, which are the almost inseparable 
companion of the cultivator and cooly. As a class, the peasants 
of Angul are industrious cultivators, hut the generality of them 
are improvident and far from thrifty. Here, as elsewhere, grain 
is borrowed to meet the cost of agricultural operations, and 
"is mostly paid off at the time of harvest, but the debts incurred 
to nfcset the cost of social ceremonies run on from year to year. 
General^ speaking, however, the ryots of Angul are not heavily 
in debt, except the Sarbarahkars , who have fallen into the 
clutches of Matwari money-lenders, and cannot easily extricate 
themselves. A l&gge proportion of the labouring classes hold 
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small plots of land, but their connection with land is generally 
nominal, and they subsist chiefly by labour. When the season 
is favourable, the whole body of labourers find employment in the 
fields, so that in the cultivating or reaping season it is difficult to 
get a cooly. 

On the whole, it is reported, the cultivators both in Angul 
and the KhondmSls may be regarded as prosperous and fairly 
comfortable ; but the labouring classes are scantily clad, meagrely 
fed, and of poor physique. At the same time, it must be remem- 
bered that their needs are very few, and they are not entirely 
dependent on the produce of the fields for their food-supply. This 
is particularly the case in the Khondmals, where the Khonds 
and Pans, in the best seasons, lire almost entirely on jungle 
products, such as herbs, roots and fruit, for at least three 
months in the year. This dietary is not restricted to those who 
have no other food, but prevails even among men who have 
several hundred rupees worth of grain stored in their houses ; 
half a iambi, i.e., -J- seer of rice, mixed with herbs (sag) and other 
jungle products, furnishes a meal for two or three persons, and 
this is the meal indulged in for three or four months in the 
year even by persons who are well off. At other times also jungle 
products form no unimportant part of the food of the people. 
In fact, they are used more or less throughout the year, but while 
the produce of the fields is largely depended upon from September 
to March, mixed with a small proportion of jungle products, 
the reverse is the case duiing the remaining months of the year, 
when the latter are largely consumed with a small mixture of 
the produce of the fields. The Khonds, moreover, supplement 
their food with game, especially different species of deer ; many 
birds are caught for food, and rats and mice are considered 
delicious. No part of an animal is wasted, and when a sambar 
rewards the sportsman’s skill, even the intestines and skin are 
eaten, nothing being left but horns, hoofs and bones. So long as 
the Khonds have anything to eat, they do not work. ‘ For about 
four months in the year, viz., from January to April, they pass 
their time in singing, danoing and drinking ; and when their 
stores of food-grains run short, they go into the jangle in searoh 
of game 'and natural products. They are a thriftless class, content 
if they have enough for their present requirements, with but little 
or no thought for the future. This thriftlessness is probably due 
to the ease with which they can satisfy their wants, which are 
indeed few ; they are accustomed to live on natural products, and 
they know that they are easily obtainable if their labour fails. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE KHONDS. 

Thb The country of the Khonds may be described as the region in 
copntbt. ^ich the main ridge of the Eastern Ghats, in its extension 
northwards, terminates on the edge of the valley of the Mahanadl, 
and turning due east widens out into a large elevated plateau 
that slopes down to the plains of Ganjam on the south-east, and 
more abruptly to the valley of the Mahanadl in the Baud State 
on the north. Geographically this Khond country is not homo- 
geneous. The western part of the Khondmals, which is the most 
lofty portion of the plateau, is intersected in all directions by 
the numerous lateral ramifications of the Ghats which break up 
the surface of the country into small depressions of comparatively 
small fertility. The eastern half of the Khondmals contain 
larger and more open and fertile valleys. The ethnographical 
features of this Khond country are' in keeping with its 
geographical variations. The western portion of the Khondmals 
are inhabited by the wilder and more primitive septs, who, with 
the exception of a few headmen, speak no language but their own 
mother tongue, who still eat the flesh of the pig and drink strong 
liquor, and whose women still go about with only a piece of 
cloth round the' loins, leaving the breast uncovered. In the 
eastern half of the Khondmals almost all the men and women 
speak Oriya ; the people have more or less eschewed the flesh of 
the pig, and the women dress like the ordinary Oriya women of 
the country.* 

clatueh - The name Khond, or Kandh, a? it should more properly be 
written, is believed to be derived from the Tamil word Kindri 
(Telugu Kanda) , i.e., a small hill, and to mean simply a hill-man. 
The country in which the Khonds reside is called the Khond- 
mals, mal in Oriya signifying a hilly tract ; and in the same 
way the northern portion of the Ganjam district adjoining the 
Khondmals is called the Khond Malias, the Khond hills or 

This Chapter has been prepared almost entirely from notes communicated 
by Mr. A. J. Ollenbach, Subdivisional Officer of the Khondmals. 

* J. E. Friend-Pereira, Totemsm <*mong the Khonds, A. S, B. Part III, 

904 . 
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simply the hills, as distinguished from the rest of the district 
which is spoken of as the plains. The Khonds, however, always 
speak of themselves as Eui loku , le., the Kui people, and of their 
language as the Eui kata or Eui language ; the name Khond 
being given to them and their language by foreigners. Kui is a 
Khond word meaning above or aloft ; the tribal name therefore 
means the lofty or lordly people— the superior race or the 
masters of the high country. 

The Khonds have a great many family titles suffixed to 
their names, of which the most common are Malika, Kahanra, 
Padhan, Majhi, Naika and Ghatal ; besides these, the names 
Jhankar from Jakeri, Jani, Dehuii and Bahauk are applied to 
those who perform priestly functions or assist at sacrifices. 
Malika, Kahanra, Jhankar, and Jani are purely Khond titles,, 
and the rest appear to have been boirowed from outsiders; 
Padhan is a common title of the Sundis, while Majhi, Naika 
and Dehuri are found in the Sudha caste, and Bahauk among 
the Kewats. The majority of the people bear the names of 
Malika and Kahanra; the former, which means head or chief, 
is supposed to he the title of the older settlers, while Kahanra is 
said to be a corruption of Kagari, meaning in Khond small or 
inferior. In one part of the subdivision the- people call them- 
selves Jimdars, a title said to have been conferred upon their 
ancestors by the Raja of Baud. Jimdar is a corruption of 
zamlndar, which in these parts means simply a cultivator. The 
cultivators being a respectable class of people, it was thought the 
new name would put the Khonds on an equality with the Oriyas 
and ensure better treatment for them at the hands of the 
foreigners, who have selected the name Sitha, meaning 
respectable, for themselves. 

No reliable information regarding the origin of the tribe is oeiqiit 
available. Some say that they came from the Central Provinces, 0F THE 
others state that they were driven back from the plains of the TK1BE ’ 
Ganjam district, and so account for the similarity between their 
language and Telegu. According to Mr. Friend-Pereira, there 
is a vague tradition that they were driven away by a stronger 
race from the tract that constitutes the modern Gaya district, 
and gradually found their way through Chota Nagpur and the 
Gondwana to the hills that form their present home * The old 
men of the tribe relate a story that they formerly lived at a. place 
called' Srambuli Dimbuli adjoining a high range of hills named 
Derhsaru somewhere in Ganjam or the Central Provinces. Pushed 


* J, E. Frieud-Bereiva , Some Khond Songs^ J, A. S. B., Part III, 1399. 
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baok from the fertile lands below, they at last summoned up 
courage to climb the hills, which had hitherto appeared to them to 
be the end of the world, and saw before them far away in the 
distance a large tract of apparently uninhabited jungle country, 
which they were not slow in making up their minds to occupy. 
They promptly scaled the hills, and driving before them the less 
warlike inhabitants of the country, took possession of theKhond- 
mals and the surrounding tracts. It is evident that they migrated 
in large numbers, for they very soon completely ousted the former 
occupants, who now exist in scattered hamlets in Daspalla and 
other neighbouring States, while not one is to be seen within the 
Khondmals, the stronghold of the Khonds. These people, who 
are known as the Kurmus, are a scattered race given to cultivation 
and other peaceful employments, and some say that it wa3 from 
them that the Khonds learnt to till the soil. One story has it that 
the Kurmus gave up their holdings peaceably to the Khonds and 
disappeared from the country by ascending into the clouds. They 
are remembered with feelings of gratitude and reverence by the 
Khonds, who olaimthem as elder brothers, calling them the first- 
born, and themselves the youngest- born of J amo Penu, the creator, 
and invoke their blessing at the annual sacrifices. The Kurmus 
are known to have smoked tobacco or hemp out of small earthen 
hookahs and to have used steel axes like the Khonds ; these 
axes arc sometimes turned up by the plough at old village sites. 
Teibal The Khonds are divided into a number of exogamous divisions 
oBGAsizA- or se pt Sj (Khond kldmbu) the members of which claim descent from 
' a common ancestor and now occupy distinct localities. Each of 
these local divisions is called a muthd , and has a separate name and 
a separate head. In some cases the members of one sept have 
spread themselves over two or more muthas and intermarriage 
is prohibited within the whole group, though in other respects 
the people consider themselves to he quite distinct from one 
another. On the other hand, people of different families who 
happen to settle in different villages within the same muthd 
freely intermarry with their neighbours. One such muthd 
(Argirkia) containing 12 different families is to he found in the 
Khondmals; and groups of as many as 18 and 11 muthds occupied 
by a single family are known, e.g,, the Athara Mutha Khonds 
of Ganjam and the Egara Mutha Khonds of the Khondmals. 
The whole subdivision is now well divided among the different 
families, eaoh]of whioh knows and keeps within its boundaries, 
encroachment being promptly brought to 'the notice of the Courts. 
The Khonds do not usually speak of their muthd but of their 
Jcfdwlu, gam or (literally a shepf of relations, 
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their lineage), which is an abbreviated form of the name of the 
founder of the sept. The word gando (body) suffixed to the 
founder’s name gives the full name of the sept and muthd 
Mmdi is another suffix, meaning a ram, which has been applied- 
in ridicule to those Khonds who fled, in a battle with the 
Hadgarh people, with their arms shouldered, like the horns of 
a ram, which are curved backwards. 

There are also three functional groups — the Kumhars or 
potters, (Kumarenga), the Lohars or blacksmiths (Te zin aru) and 
the Gauras or cowherds (Gatianga), who, though Khonds by 
descent, are held to have sunk in the social scale for having, 
whether from choice or from necessity, departed from the Khonds’ 
hereditary occupations of cultivation and hunting, every other 
kind of employment being considered menial. Among these 
three groups, the Kumhar has the highest position, for he is 
permitted to join in the village feasts, while the other two are 
debarred from all intercourse whatever, though they are not 
considered unclean like the Pans and Haris (Domenga and 
Gahenga). The latter are debarred from drawing water from the 
village well, and must live apart in a settlement of their own at 
a little distance from the village. This is not the case in the 
Gan jam Malias, where the Pans and Khonds live side by side. 
In a great part of the Khondmals, moreover, the Pan’s presence 
or touch is not considered polluting ; and he may enter a house 
or touch a Khond without giving olfence. 

Among the Khonds themselves there are no prohibitions 
regarding social intercourse and eating and drinking together, 
but, as a result of their intercourse with non-Khonds, a gradual 
change is now observable in the abandonment of certain old 
customs and the acquisition of new ones quite foreign to the 
tribe. In the eastern localities, where there has been a large influx 
of foreigners, the Khonds abstain from beef and pork, wear 
imported cloths discarding coarse home-made stuffs, crop their 
hair, and, in addition to their Khond oaths, swear on and read 
the Eanbama Pothi or Hindu religious hooks ; while the women 
have given up tattooing their faces and abstain from liquor. 
These are the people who call themselves Jimdars. Many of 
them have forgotten their language and others make a pretence 
of not knowing it. Oriya has, in fact, ousted Khond as their 
domestic language. They have formed themselves into a caste, 
and look with great aversion on the Pans and Haris, going so far 
as to say that their touch and shadow axe contaminating. They 
are now known to their more barbarous kinsmen as Sassi Khonds 
(gassi from salbd, to go or depart, meaning foreigner), ox BagrS 
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(mixed), while those who still observe their ancestral oustoms are 
called Aria Khonds. Intercourse with these aborigines has 
similarly left its mark upon the Oriya settlers, for buffaloes are 
freely offered and slain at their annual sacrifices ; wild pigs are 
caught and reared for their marriage feasts, and sambctr and 
fowls are eaten without loss of caste. The Baud Khonds seek 
their wives only from among the Sassi Khonds and not from the 
Arias, with whom they have ceased to have any social inter- 
course. The Sassis of the Khondmals prefer to get wives from 
Sassi families, hut do not go so far as to deny hospitality to 
their Aria brethren. 

Marriage with any of the functional groups is forbidden, 
and intercourse with them is looked upon as discreditable, 
although it does not entail excommunication from the tribe. AH 
the members of the tribe are considered equal, and one sept 
is as good as another. Their pride forbids them acknowledging 
a better or having any intercourse with an inferior, with the 
result that no section considers itself too good to take a 
wife from another or imagines it an act of condescension to 
give a girl in return. Marriages with outsiders are never 
heard of, though there have been cases of members of the tribe 
consenting to live with foreigners. Any intercourse with 
members of an unclean caste entails perpetual exoommunication, 
but if any one desires to live with a member of a clean oaste, his 
choice is tacitly consented to. A Khond, however, prefers a 
Khond wife, as he does not care about a woman who cannot 
understand his feelings and scoffs at his religion. ' Within each 
sept or mutha the ancient patriarchal form of government still 
flourishes with great vigour. The head of each group is the old 
aba (father)*— the mutha malika or kahanra as he is called. Every 
village has, in the same way, its own ala or headman. The 
offices are hereditary and contingent on the good behaviour and 
fitness of the holders. Children are completely under the sway 
of their parents and do not separate during their lifetime ; but 
all of them, with their wives and children, form a single family 
under the control of the grandfather. The people of the village, 
and even foreign settlers, are called father or mother or brother 
and sister, according to the relationship in which they stand to 
one another. Disputes are referred to a council of elders; this 
council is appealed to by all classes, and its decisions are very 
rarely disputed. 

Tillage* The Khonds hold their land direct from Government ; they 

Satiot" omi 110 °^ er ^ an ^- or( i claim permanent rights in the soiL 
They themselves^ however, attain the position of petty landlords 
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by the grant of a portion of their land to outsiders or to their 
poorer relatives. Under-tenants are never supposed to acquire 
- any permanent right of occupancy in their holdings, and are 
expected to acknowledge the claims of their landlords by the 
yearly gift (tnulha—xent) of some rice, a kid and some liquor; 
their tenure depends solely on the good will and prosperity of 
their landlords, and they may be ejected simply by being told 
to leave. They cannot alienate their land nor are they ever 
permitted to sacrifice to the earth-goddess upon their holdings, 
a rite indicating permanent ownership, which no one but the 
owner of the land may perform. Produce rents are sometimes 
demanded, one-third or a half of the yield being the usual 
quantity given. The custom is still in its infancy, though the 
Khonds have much land that they could profitably lay out in 
this way. Some of them owning extensive holdings throw open 
the high lands to their landless brethren, neither seeking nor 
getting any mutha from them. 

Claims for ejectment are very rarely made against old settlers, 
and are upheld by the Courts only when an unauthorized transfer 
has been proved or there has been deliberate waste and damage. 
No sale of land is valid or final -until the purchaser has given 
the seller a small feast called nani-jjfiji , (literally, a pig and the 
fire with which to roast it), and a small present to the seller’s 
wife. The latter is called dekeli-paji , dekeli meaning a clod of 
earth, which it is the women’s duty to break up in the ploughed 
fields. A good deal of land has been given away to a body 
of Oriyas known as Parks, some of whom came into the country 
with military adventurers and were welcomed by the Khonds, 
as it was thought they would make good leaders in battle, 
while others accompanied the agents of the Raja or of Govern- 
ment. They are now employed as messengers and on other 
miscellaneous and quasi-police duties, and recognize the Khonds’ 
ownership over the land by an occasional gift or by entertaining 
them when they visit the villages in which they reside. The 
people voluntarily contribute to a fund for the construction of 
roads and other works of public utility by the payment of 3 annas 
for every plough owned by them ; under-tenants being expected 
to pay for their own ploughs just as if they were the owners of 
their holdings. The Khonds have agreed to excise shops being 
opened at their villages in place of private distillation or brewing* 
with the object of putting a stop to drunkenness and utilizing the 
revenue so obtained for educational purposes. (government asks 
them for nothing besides what they offer of their own choioe, and 
spends what it gets from them in accordance with their wishes. * 

x 3 
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Labourers are retained either by the day or for the season or 
for a certain number of years. Day labourers are paid in kind, 
and the others are paid in cash at the end of their term of service. 
Debtors often pay off their debts by sending a son or a 
younger brother to work in their creditor’s house without wages, 
but in any case the labourer must be fed and clothed. For the 
payment of the village chaukidar a collection (tartan kandh buti) 
of paddy, calculated on the extent of each man’s cultivation, is 
made annually, and the boatman in charge of a ferry and the 
oowherd and blacksmith are remunerated in the same way. A 
collection is also made for the math a sardar , who communicates 
the wishes of the people to the representatives of Government 
and conveys its orders to them. Every mutha has a sardar, 
except those which form a single group and are inhabited by 
the members of one family. There is only one sardar for each 
of the communities. He is personally responsible to Govenv- 
ment for the plough contribution, but if after one enumeration 
of the ploughs, a new cultivator happens to settle in the mutha , 
he may collect the contribution from him and take it as a 
perquisite till the next enumeration takes place 3 years after. 
Another subscription of a pice or two and some rice from every 
separate family is made for the sardar at the time the plough 
contribution is collected. He also receives other perquisites on 
the occasion of a widow’s marriage or on the death of a man 
without heirs. The mutha malika is remunerated by the grant of 
a field called sdri khet. 

With regard to the ownership of land, the joint community 
system prevails amongst the Khonds. The members of each 
family and, on a larger scale, the people of each village and mutha 
own their land jointly, individual possession being permitted 
for the sake of convenience. Outsiders cannot acquire land 
to the exclusion of the members of the sept, such acquisitions 
amounting to an admission of blood-relationship, which an alien 
cannot claim; he is looked upon as an interloper. Claims to 
land and even trees are never surrendered and are recognized 
even after years of absence or abandonment. Women belonging 
to other septs cannot hold land according to Khond law, and 
can only claim maintenance. Daughters, being likely to get 
married and to leave the sept, are also debarred from acquiring 
any rights in the soil. 

During the life-time of a father, all his land is cultivated for 
him by his sons. He sometimes makes a division himself in order 
to prevent quarrels, or else after his death the land is divided 
equally among all his sons by the village tribunal. A minor 
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brother’s share is cultivated by all the adult brothers jointly, or 
if the boy is in special charge of one of them, by him alone. 

He must also support the widow and sisters, and pay all the 
marriage expenses of the latter. When the minor comes of age, 
he begins to cultivate his own land, and lives with his mother 
and sisters until he is married. If the land is cultivated jointly 
by the brothers, they must bear the expenses of the family in 
equal shares. In most oases, however, the holding, with all its 
obligations, passes to the uncle, who is thenceforth looked up to 
as the head of the family and controls all its affairs. When a 
man dies without male issue, his land passes to his nearest 
male relations, and is divided equally amongst them. They must 
support the widow and daughters, and get the latter married when 
they grow up. Grazing land, forest land and service tenures are 
always kept in the joint possession of all the villagers. 

Adoption is often practised when a man thinks he is likely Adoption. 
to die without an heir. It involves the adoption of all the privi- 
leges and responsibilities of the new sept just as if the man were 
bom in it, and the same restrictions with regard to marriage, 
as in the ease of a blood relation. If a man has a daughter, 
he arranges to have her married, invites his son-in-law to live 
with him, and, in some cases, leaves his property to them. This 
practice, though contrary to the Khonds 1 law of inheritance, 
whereby the property in default of male issue reverts to the 
brothers, is somteimes permitted. Adoptive brotherhood and 
sisterhood are also practised, two young men or two girls agreeing 
to become ma liras (Khond tone) or comrades. The compact is 
sealed by the gift of a rupee and the purchase of some liquor 
by the richer of the two, or by the one who proposes it ; after 
this, they stand by each other through thick and thin. The 
exchange of sons and daughters is frequently arranged between 
two families. Marriage is but the purchase of a bride; so to 
save expense and trouble, parents often agree to exchange their 
children. Even well-to-do families are known to dispense with 
the bride price, but in any case the contract cannot be ratified 
until at least one head of cattle is paid. This is called the tlan 
gati , literally head item or price, i.e., the price paid for the life 
purchased, an expression that reminds one of the old practice of 
purchasing human victims ( Meriaks ) for sacrifice to the earth- 
goddess. 

Marriage with a blood relation is never permitted, no matter Marbugb. 
how distantly connected the parties may be. The prohibition 
extends not only to the individual, but to his whole family and 
sept. A man can marry neither within bis own sept nor within 
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that to which his mother or paternal grandmother belong, hut 
marriage within the maternal grandmother’s sept, though not in 
her particular family, is allowed. In the case of some of the more 
distant degrees of relationship, intermarriage is permitted only 
after five generations. 

Marriages are always adult. The girl is generally a few 
years older than the boy, a good strong one being selected, who 
will be able to perform all the household duties in addition to 
looting after the children. The preliminary arrangements consist 
of the selection of a bride unknown to her parents, the exchange 
of visits by the two families, and the payment of a small portion 
of the bridal price. % The boy’s parents set up a pot of rice 
to boil, naming at the same time the girl they have selected. 
If the rice overflows in seething, the choice is abandoned. A 
wild animal or a snake seen on the way to the prospective 
bride’s house means ill fortune to the match ; and so does the 
lowing of cattle when the bride arrives at her husband’s house. 
Consequently, she is usually brought to the village after dusk. 
The hoy and the girl live at their respective homes until the 
whole of the bride money has been paid up in small instalments. 
The marriage ceremony is then performed, and the girl is brought 
to her father-in-law’s house and begins to live with her 
husband. 

The young man often makes a selection for himself with his 
father’s consent, and after gaining a promise from the girl, 
makes the necessary arrangements either by himself or through 
his relatives. Much naturally depends upon the good will of 
the girl’s parents, but there is undoubtedly a season of court- 
ship, during which the young man tries to win the favour of 
the girl and her relatives. Youths and maidens are allowed to 
mi-g freely in a friendly way, the former making visits to the 
surrounding villages in order to enjoy a holiday with the 
girls, who are asked to dance to their singing and playing. 
Acquaintances, ending in love matches, are frequently formed in 
this way. A girl does not hesitate to declare her love for any 
young man that, she thinks, returns her feelings, by going boldly 
to his house and asking him to marry her. Her love is respected, 
and she is not repulsed. Girls are generally married at the 
age of 17 to 22, hut there is no fixed age at which they must 
he married, and u nm arried girls of 20 years and upwards may 
be seen in many villages. No particular discredit rests upon 
one who has failed to find a husband* by then ; but every girl 
hopes to he married soon after she has attained the age of 
puberty* Beys of well-to-do families are married between the 
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ages of 18 and 21 ; otherwise, they have to wait until they are 
old enough to earn the money required for the purchase of a 
bride. Many of them have been known to work without wages 
at their future father-in-law’s house for several years in order to 
win a bride from among his daughters. 

Misconduct with a blood relation and adultery are looked 
upon with horror, the popular belief being that they excite the 
anger of the earth-goddess, who brings about a season of drought 
and ruin to the whole village. The crime must be expiated by 
the sacrifice of a pig to the goddess and the breaking of a large 
pot of water at the house of the offender; if this is followed 
by a shower of rain, it is a sign of the removal of the curse. 
The aggrieved party is satisfied by the payment of damages (sluhpa 
or pranju) and a feast to the tribesmen. The nearest relations 
from a confederate midha seize a pig or a buffalo, for which the 
young man has afterwards to pay, in satisfaction of the insult 
offered to them. These ceremonies performed, an unmarried girl 
is free to marry and is sought after just as if she had committed 
no offence. Misbehaviour with a relation by marriage must be 
atoned for by the union of the parties concerned. A married 
woman is taken back by her husband. Damages for breach of 
promise are claimed. If the young man is refused, he gets hack 
his bride price with an additional head of cattle ; but if he is the 
one to break the contract, he forfeits all that he has paid for 
the girl. 

The Khond mar riage ceremony is a mock form of capturing 
the bride -and an attempt at rescue by her relatives. The prelim- 
inaries of the ceremony are entirely symbolic and consist in the 
pounding of paddy and similar domestic duties, which the bride 
will henceforth he called on to perform. The boy and the girl 
are then brought outside, the latter being made to stand on a Jow 
stool, which every Kh ond family provides for the old grandmother 
to sit on and prepare the family meal. The boy, armed with an 
axe and a bow and arrows, stands on the yoke of a plough, and the 
girl pounds some rice. They join hands and are immediately 
carried away bodily, amidst a shower of rice, by the relatives of the 
bridegroom, the girl making a show of resistance and her relatives 
trying to stop the fugitives. After the pursuit has continued 
for about half a mile or the cover of the jungles has been reached, 
the party is allowed to go away in peace, followed only by a few 
of the bride’s relatives, who see her safely up to her new home. 
Brides-elect are often carried away from a market or a fair 
which they may happen to visit, in which case the ceremony 
described above is dispensed with. Even strangers to whom a 
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sadden fancy has been taken, are sometimes captured in the same 
manner* 

A bride-price is always demanded and paid. It depends on 
the means of the parties and is always paid in cattle. From 
4 or 6 to as many as 30 or 40 head of cattle are known to be 
given. The bride’s father is supposed to furnish her with a 
complete set of ornaments and household utensils, the cost of 
which does not fall far short of the bride -money. He has to 
present the bridegroom with an axe, bow and arrows, a large 
waist and shoulder cloth, a turban, and sometimes a bangle, 
necklace and ear-rings. In addition to all this, the marriage feast 
costs quite half as much again, so that the cost of a wedding 
averages from Bs 25 or lis 30 to Bs. 150 or Bs. 200. 

Widow-marriage is permitted. A widow may marry a 
younger brother or any other j’ounger relation of her deceased 
husband ; but she often prefers to remain unmarried and devote 
her life to the care of her children. If she has sons, she holds 
her husband’s property in trust for them with the consent 
of his relations; otherwise she is supported by the surviving 
brothers. She is also permitted to marry outside the family, 
hut in this case she must give up all her children to the care 
of their relatives. When a widow marries a younger relation, 
the sons of each husband inherit their father’s property. In 
default of heirs to one or other of them, his property is divided 
equally among his surviving brothers, or if he had none, among 
the next nearest male relations. At the marriage of a widow no 
.particular ceremonies are performed such as those which took 
place when she was taken to her first husband’s house. The 
man simply pays a small price to her father and takes her away. 

Adultery and thef fc are the chief reasons for divorcing a wife, 
hut divorce is also allowed in case of incompatibility of temper. 
The ceremony performed to effect a separation consists of 
splitting or breaking in two a piece of straw; hut this 
ceremony is often dispensed with, the wife going back to her 
father’s house by mutual consent or at the bidding of her 
husband. The bride-money and the wife’s ornaments must be 
returned by both sides, but if one or the other is particularly 
to blame, he or she forfeits all claim to the return of the property 
and must give compensation for the expenses incurred by the 
other side. Both parties are then free to marry whom they 
choose ; hut in the case of a divorced woman, as in that of a 
widow, no formalities are observed. 

# A detailed account of the man iage ceremonies will be found in Marriage 
, Customs of the Khonds, by J . B# Friend- Pereira, J. A, S. B., Part III, 1902. 
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Polyandry is unknown, and polygamy is permitted only when 
a wife is sonless and gives her consent to a second marriage. This 
she readily does in order that there may be heirs to succeed to her 
husband’s property. Her father’s consent must also be obtained, 
and he must be given a feast in token of his daughter’s honour 
having been maintained. Barrenness is attributed to the disfavour 
of the gods, to appease whom costly sacrifices are made at the 
annual festivals. A barren wife does not lose her place in her 
husband’s family, but remains its mistress, and is treated kindly. 

The birth of a child is followed by a succession of religious BlETfl 
rites until it is a month old, when members of the family perform monies. 
a great purification ceremony and are allowed to join in the 
village feasts. Three days after the child is bom, a sacrifice to 
its deceased ancestors (picldns) is performed. The blood of a 
chicken is caught up in a piece of astringent bark, and with it 
the four walls of the house are daubed. A pieoe of the same bark 
is stuck up over the doorway to prevent the entrance of evil 
spirits. It is necessary to ascertain which of the ancestors has 
re-entered the family. The village priest, or one versed in the 
genealogy of the village, holds a bow firmly in both hands and 
begins repeating the names of all the ancestors, male and female, 
in quick succession. The ancestor, at the mention of whose name 
the slightest trembling of the bow is observed, is supposed to 
have animated the new-bom child, who is thereupon shaved and 
presented to the tribe, after the roasted liver of a fowl, offered in 
sacrifice to the visitant spirit, has been placed upon its tongue. 

A feast is also given to the villagers. No particular ceremony is 
observed at the naming of children. One of them is often named 
after the great-grandfather. Names must not be selected by the 
father of the child. The grandfather or the mother usually 
chooses them, and strangers are also often requested to name a 
child. There is no special season for naming children, many of 
whom remain without one till the age of 5 or 6 years. Till then 
they are called merely “ little boy ” or “ little girl.” 

The dead are burned, but pregnant women, those who die in Dbatii 
childbirth, and babies under a month old, are buried. The two 
first-named are buried across a stream or far away from the 
village. Suicides and persons dying a violent death, however, 
are given the honours of cremation just as if they had died 
a natural death. The corpse is placed, dressed as it is, at 
full length on the funeral pyre with the hands drawn together 
over the body. The pile is lighted by the relatives of the 
deceased, not necessarily by his heirs. Some rice and all the 
wearing apparel and ornaments, together with a few agricultural 
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instruments, that were in the personal use of the deceased, are 
thrown upon the pyre. The ashes of the pile are left untouched. 
On the following day the Pan priest purifies all the people who 
attended the funeral by sprinkling some oil over their heads with 
a small broom made of twigs or blades of grass. The family 
in which the death occurred is prohibited from touching flesh 
and liquor until a ceremony of propitiation and purification is 
performed, a few days afterwards, by the renewal of all the 
earthen vessels, a sacrifice and libation to the departed spirit, and 
a feast to the villagers. No particular period of mourning is 
observed, but the relations of the deceased visit the family for 
a few days by way of condolence (mar a) and make offerings to the 
departed spirit at the cremation ground (tunenji). An offering 
of food is carried to the cremation ground immediately after the 
body has been disposed of. It consists of some cooked rice and a 
chicken divided into twelve parts, and is placed where the 
deceased’s head, feet and arms lay. One share is intended for 
himself, and the rest for his deceased ancestors, who are called 
upon to take him into their safe keeping. 

The souls of women dying in or soon after child-birth, or 
while pregnant, become evil spirits, ever striving to injure their 
surviving relations. The latter are particularly dreaded, so much 
so that pieces of iron are driven into the flesh near the knee- 
joint, and a perforated spoon of the same material is buried in 
the breast to prevent the evil spirit from breaking loose from 
its abode. When a man dies, the relatives, on their return from 
the funeral, leave a plate of rice out on the roadside at some 
distance from their house. If the rice disappears next morning, it 
is a sigh that the departed spirit will at some future time revisit 
the family. The ceremony is repeated every evening till the 
propitiatory sacrifice has been performed. 

Reii- The Khonds do not worship images and build no temples. 

Blocks of stone are erected in honour of only the earth-goddess 
moiues. and the hill-god. Two great religious ceremonies are performed 
- -yearly, one at sowing and the other at harvest time, at which 
most of the deities are worshipped. Chief among these is the 
earth-goddess, Tana Penu, or as she is also misnamed Dareni 
Penu, whose shrine- stands at the head of every village and 
consists of three upright stones eovered hy a large, flat one, 
within which she is supposed to reside. One of the stones is for 
her consort, Jakeri Penu, and another for her brother,- Mrivi 
* Penu, the intercessor, through whom all offerings to her are 
made. Mrivi, it is said, was first approached by human beings 
•when the ravages of his malignant sister had become intolerable. 
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Kat! Penu, the god of leprosy, is not worshipped, as the Khonds 1 
say he can never he appeased; lepers are segregated. Mauli, 
the god of trees or the forest, is greatly dreaded ; and localities 
in which he is supposed to reside are avoided. Esu Penu, the 
god of springs and swamps, is also feared in a lesser degree ; 
but no yearly offerings are made to these deities, who are 
worshipped only when they are declared to be responsible for 
some particular evil. A pig or a kid and the first fruits of every 
crop are given to the earth-goddess. The hill-god, Sara Penu, 
claims a sacrifice of a kid or a chicken at both seasons. A special 
sacrifice under a newly-built shed within the homestead fence 
is made once a year to Jakeri Penu. An offering is made in 
the cattle pen to the old herdsmen who watch over the flock. 
A chicken is sacrificed at the entrance to the house where the 
spirits of the Par] a Pans sit as watchmen (Dara or Fatal aha). 
Some Khonds worship Turki Penu, the god of the dung-hill, 
from which manure for their fields is taken. The spirits of 
heaven and earth (Sendo and Nede Piteri) and the god of forest 
fires (Dlava Penu), the god of war (Kala Penu), the sun, moon, 
stars, wind, rain and the ancient ferrymen and fishermen are 
invoked at certain sacrifices. Jabari Penu, the guardian spirit 
of human beings, who is supposed to overshadow his creatures 
and to ward off all evil from them, must be appeased by an 
offering of a kid and a chicken, when his departure in anger 
opens the way to the attacks of malignant spirits. Ruja or 
Juga Penu, the god of blight and famine, is offered a kid yearly 
after sowing time. 

Offerings are also made to deceased ancestors or the piddri pitd> 
of which Mr. Friend-Pereira has given the following account. 
In every Khond dwelling one of the corners of the main room 
is held sacred to piddri pita , just as in a Russian -peasant house- 
hold the space behind the stove is supposed to be the abode of 
domovoy , the representative of the spirits of dead ancestors. It 
is in this comer that the special sacrifices to pidari pita are 
performed by the piddri guru or special priest of the cult. When, 
for instance, the bride-price consisting of so many head of cattle 
is taken to the father of the girl, the piddri guru of the girPs 
fa mil y sacrifices one of the cows, which has been specially 
included for that purpose in the bride-price, and offers its blood to 
the spirits of ancestors in the comer where they are supposed to 
dwell. The ordinary ritual in offering a sacrifice to any of the 
deities is to invoke all the deities — Dharma Penu, Tana Penu, 
the nature godlings, the village demons, the tutelary god of the 
co mmuni ty, and the manes of ancestors and friends. But in this 
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special sacrifice to pidari pita the other deities are not invoked, 
as the ceremony is a purely domestic one. The pidari guru calls 
on the spirits of the girl’s grand-parents and great-grand-parents 
(if they are dead) and step by step of all the ancestors, some- 
times collectively if the names are not known, until he reaches 
the totem. Similarly, he invokes the spirits of the ancestors of the 
bridegroom, going backwards from generation to generation until 
he arrives at the totem. Then he addresses the ancestor spirits 
and calls on them to witness the nuptials of their descendants, 
and exhorts them to enter into the bonds of friendship with 
each other. Again, at a special sacrifice to pidari pita , when 
after a bad dream Jamo Penu or the night goblin has to be 
propitiated, the pidari guru pours out a libation of liquor and 
invokes the ancestor spirits, including the totem, to protect their 
descendant from the demon of dreams. Also the pidari guru is 
called in to perform a ceremony of propitiation, when a Ehond 
sees an animal which constitutes h : s totem, especially one not 
likely to be seen every day. Thus, kt a Khond of the Chita 
Krandi (chameleon) stock on meeting his totem during a journey, 
will turn baok at once and will tell his relations in an awed whisper 
‘ Mai penu meh'te (I have seen our god) 9 ; and the pidari guru 
will be sent for to perform a propitiatory sacrifice and to discoveV 
the cause that has actuated the deity to manifest himself.”* 

The tribal ancestors are worshipped once a year when the 
paddy is reaped by one section of the Khonds, but no sacrifice is 
offered to female or childless ancestors, or to those who have 
died a violent death. A deceased wife is propitiated on the 
arrival of a second wife, the house-father sacrificing a chicken, 
and the new wife cooking some rice, which is offered to 
gain the good-will of the departed spirit. VdJco lakd is' the 
sacrifice required for the consummation of marriage, A day or 
two after the arrival of a bride, some rice and the blood of a 
chicken are poured into a rice mortar, in which an arrow has been 
previously placed. The bride, carrying a basket of rice, and the 
bridegroom, armed with an axe, march together round a mahud 
tree (Bassia latifolia). A few handfuls of the rice are placed 
beneath it, and an invocation is made for bumper crops and 
a plentiful yield of fruit. The young man conceals himself 
in the men’s dormitory, where he is seized by the young 
people of the village and forcibly brought back to his own house. 
Illness is ascribed to the anger of one or other of the gods or 
deceased ancestors. Snakes and wild animals are not worshipped, 
injuries inflicted by them, as well as attacks of fever, being 

* Frieud-Pereira, Totemism among the Khond*, J. A. S. U., Part III, 1904. 
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aseribed to the ill-will of the hill-god. The worship of the 
earth, the hills and deceased ancestors is common to all, but any 
spirit that the Gum may name as requiring propitiation must be 
worshipped on particular occasions. 

The great buffalo sacrifice (Kedu lakd) is an occasional offering Saori- 
made to the earth-goddess in order to avoid disasters, to ensure * I0B3, 
the fertility of the soil, and to secure the general prosperity of the 
people. Special objects, such as the reclamation of forest land, 
the establishing of a new village, and, sometimes, the success of 
some private or domestic business, demand the performance of 
this rite, which is looked upon as one of national importance and 
as an essential and sacred duty. It is held by individuals or 
conjointly by families or septs. Kedu lakd , once performed upon 
a piece of land, gives an indisputable right of ownership over it. 

The surrounding tribesmen are always invited to state and settle 
any claims they may have before the victim is driven over the 
land. The sacrifice is a survival of the terrible Meriah or human 
sacrifice, the Mrivi or Told laka, which had been going on for 
generations among these wild people, till it was suppressed by 
Major-General Sir J. Campbell, c.b., and Major Maepherson, and 
the use of rice beer (vdjd halu), of which a libation used to be 
offered at the sacrifice, was prohibited. Victims were kidnapped 
from the plains by the Pans and Haris, and sold to the Khonds 
for a price varying from Rs. 60 to Rs. 130 paid in grain or cattle, 
or in return for a grant of a piece of land ; these people sometimes 
sold even their own children. The Meriahs were treated sump- 
tuously, hut when they grew up they were put in irons, many 
remaining in bondage to an old age. Some were allowed to 
marry- or bore children to their Khond masters, and the offspring, 
who were looked upon as Meriahs, were exchanged for those 
belonging to other families. 

When a sacrifice is decided upon, news is sent to all the 
members of the community, and this is followed by a season of 
preparation, during which the victim is fed with dainties of 
different kinds. It usually takes place in the months of April and 
May, before the sowing season begins, on any day convenient to 
the parties. Offerings of sweets, rice, flowers and incense are made 
to the goddess by the Jakeri through the medium of the Tlomba, 
who is usually a small boy, so that no sinful hands may approach 
the dreaded goddess. The victim, having been smeared with oil and 
garlanded, is chained to a post in front of the Jakeri’s house, where 
the people, men and women, dance in groups to the deafening 
noise of drums and cymbals. The post has about six inches 
of its top cut away slantwise and squared, which gives it the rude 
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appearance of a turbaned head. It is daubed with vermilion and 
lamp black. A long pole, surmounted by an umbrella and a red 
flag, which are frequently shaken, is bound to the post. An 
effigy of a peacock made out of a block of wood, in which a few 
feathers’ are stuck, is suspended above it, and is jerked about by 
means of a long string. 

The victim is approached with the tinkling of bells, while the 
Heriah songs are chanted in its ears. The invocations are the 
same as those which used to be made at the human sacrifice. 
Everybody tries to induce the Meriah to eat a portion of the 
offering he has brought, and after touching its anointed body, 
they smear the oil on their foreheads. The victim is driven 
round the boundaries of the village, or the pole, to which it 
has been bound, is carried round it, accompanied by a band 
of Pan musicians. It is then led to the Bariri or sacred grove, 
on the outskirts of the village, where a pit has been previously 
dug and filled with the blood of a pig. The Jani cuts off a 
small piece of the flesh from the back of the head and buries 
it at the shrin e of the goddess. The poor animal is imme- 
diately borne to the ground and' is partially flayed alive for 
the purpose of collecting its blood, while the assembled people 
hack off lumps of its flesh, which they carry away in great haste 
and bury with much ceremony at the shrine of the goddess 
and on the boundaries of their respective villages. The remains 
of the victim, with the unmutilated head, are buried in the 
bloody pit. 

A calf is next brought to the post, its four feet are cut off, and 
it is left there till next morning when it is killed and eaten ; this 
is called the Sapeni Koru. The women bring large baskets filled 
with cooked rice, which they scatter in front of the Jakeri’s house, 
and dance and throw up handfuls of dust in the air, owing to 
which the ceremony is called Dull keilu, A great feast and a 
heavy bout of drinking, in which both men and women join, closes 
the sacrifice. In some parts a buffalo is not sacrificed now, but a 
pig, whose ears have been out off and buried, or a goat is substi- 
tuted. Sometimes only the latter portion of the ceremony relating 
to the Sapeni Koru is performed. The women receive a present 
of a pig, which they exchange for a kid or a calf. The Jani is 
dismissed with a similar reward. Human Meriahs, it may be 
added, were first smothered in the blood of the pig, but in many 
places they were hacked to pieces alive, just as the buffalo is now 
treated. Bed is the national colour of the Khonds ; their flags 
and turbans are of this dye, and a bloody or red cloth thrown on 
the ground is a challenge. It preceded the opening of hostilities 
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or a battle, which usually began with a contest between single 
combatants, who were joined from time to time by other groups 
and were plied with food, liquor and advice by the old men. 

Sacrifices are inaugurated and arranged year after year by the Pbiests* 
Jakeri, who is a descendant of the founder of the village and one 
of the joint owners of the land. The Jakeri provides the offerings 
and fixes the day on which the worship is to be held. He sits 
beside the priests, repeating a string of petitions while handing 
them the offerings. The worship of Jakeri Penu and the first fruit 
offerings to the earth-goddess must be attended to personally by 
the Jakeri. Gurus are the priests of Tana Penu, and Dehuris are 
the priests of Saru Penu. The latter are prohibited from eating 
the fruit of the dumber i and landru trees, while the Jakeri is 
supposed to live in a quiet and abstemious m ann er. The Gurus are 
generally versed in the knowledge of a few medicinal herbs and the 
art of exorcism and divination ; they are asked to cure diseases 
and to expel evil spirits. They must be either Khonds or Khond 
Kumhars. The Dehuri is invariably a Ehond owning land within 
the village. The Guru is assisted by the Tlomba and the Jani. 

In some places the Guru takes the Jani’s place, and in others the 
Tlomba is dispensed with. Where goats have been substituted for 
pigs, the man who slaughters them is called Bahauk, an Oriya name. 

Persons exercising priestly functions must cook and eat separately, 
and are served first at village feasts. The offices are all hereditary, 
provided the holders continue capable and bear a good character. 

When there is no male issue to succeed, or should the services of a 
priest be deemed to have become inefficacious, a new one is 
appointed by a process of divination with a bow held by a Guru, 
who makes known the wishes of the god by walking into the 
selected person’s house. Besides these, there is the Pan Guru, who 
is called in to drive away evil spirits, such as those of pregnant 
women or when a man is mauled by a wild animal, and is also 
employed to cure diseases by sorcery. Pan Gurus are not called 
in at the annual sacrifices. The Jani is remunerated by the grant 
of a piece of land, which is named after and dedicated to the 
sacred office. The Gurus are paid in kind only when their services 
are required The Tlomba is fed and clothed at the expense of 
the people. The Jakeri is presented with a brass bowl to hold the 
water with which he washes his hands and feet before performing 
a sacrifice. They are all given a piece of new cloth, subscribed for 
by the villagers, whenever they have been employed at a sacrifice. . 

The Khonds have numerous ways of taking oaths, but have' q ath3> 
given up the drastio ones formerly common, such as thrusting 
the hand into a pot -of boiling oil or holding a red-hot piece of 
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iron. Drinking-water in which a piece of gold has been steeped 
ratifies a promise, the breach of which entails poverty. The same 
ceremony is gone through on the re-admission of an exile into 
the tribe. A false oath taken at the potter’s wheel causes lunacy, 
and if taken at the field from which the standing crop has been 
stolen, the death of the thief. The water oath, at which the 
disputants have to immerse themselves completely in a pool of 
water, is another way of testing their claims, the man who can 
keep his breath the longest being adjudged to have spoken the 
truth. But the most solemn oath is that which is taken 
before the earth-goddess in a land dispute, A pig is sacrificed 
on the land, and its blood, mixed with some rice and the 
earth of the disputed field, has to be swallowed by the deponent. 
If he lies, he will be attacked by some fatal illness within seven 
days. A simple libation of liquor to the earth-goddess is very 
frequently made to ratify an oath or a promise. The oath, 
which is administered in the courts, embodies all the older 
forms. A tamli, the standard measure, containing a piece of 
tiger’s' skin, some salt, paddy, rice, cat’s fur, the leaves of the 
broom plant, and earth from an ant-hill, is placed before the 
witness, and after being made to repeat the names of the contents, 
he swears to tell the truth. 

Amuiets. The use of amulets does not appear to be in favour with the 
Khonds. In times of sickness, the sorcerer ( kuta-gattanju ) wraps 
a piece of thread, to which he has knotted a hair from his own 
head, round the wrist or neck of the patient. It is removed 
when the patient has completely recovered. When evil befalls 
a house, the Guru is summoned, with the object of ascertaining 
which of the gods or deceased ancestors are offended. A bow is 
requisitioned and the ceremony of questioning all of them 
repeated, after which a special sacrifice is offered to the offended 
deity. Two seeds of the bitter gourd suspended from the neck 
removes barrenness. 

Ctjltiya. There can be little doubt that the Khonds were formerly a 

TI0N * nomadio race, sometimes winning the land from weaker tribes by 
foroe of arms, and sometimes taking up a piece of virgin soil, 
which they cleared of jungle and settled upon for one generation, 
or until the land became exhausted, and then moved on to a new 
clearing. Though they are now settled cultivators, traces of 
their old oustoms are still visible. With the exception of the low 
paddy fields, which are embanked and manured and aie cultivated 
year after year, the people do not go on tilling the same plot of 
land, but after raising one or two crops, allow it to remain fallow 
foy two oy three yeays. No care is taken to improve the soil by 
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manuring, nor is any attempt made to effect irrigation from tanks ' 
or wells, or even to collect flood water by the construction of 
ridges round their high-level fields. A spring bubbling up in the 
middle of a paddy field waters the winter rice crop of that and 
the adjoining ones ; but no effort is made to carry the water to 
the more elevated plots. 

The Khonds are averse to the labour of cultivation cheer- 
fully undertaken by the Oriya, and consider one or two ploughings 
enough. They have learnt, however, to transplant paddy; the 
earlier varieties are sown broadcast, but winter rice, which is 
the chief crop, is always transplanted. They raise only a bare 
sufficiency for their own sustenance and sometimes hardly that; 
but they make a fairly large profit out of the turmeric crop, 
which finds a read/ market and is eagerly bought up by traders 
from distant places. It is curious to note that the Khonds never 
grow sugarcane, for they believe that a^man who grows turmeric 
will never make a successful cane-grower, and that one or other 
of the two crops will prove a failure, if attempted by the same 
person. This belief is shared in by the Oriyas, who prefer to 
grow sugarcane. Jhuming is still practised on the hill-tops, 
where the soil is scratched with a wooden pick and a few hardy 
crops are raised. Steel ploughshares are of recent introduction. 

The Khonds use a steel pick (gadi) for digging, a hoe (kelai <jadi) y 
a harrow ( pata ) without teeth, being only a plain rectangular 
pole, a board or plank (kwara) revolving in a socket for dragging 
over the earth, a sickle (kele), and a small knife (kure) for nipping 
off the ears of paddy. They have learnt to grow sweet-potatoes 
and other bulbous crops, beans, pumpkins, brinjals and chillies. 

Their cattle are very inferior, but the goats are of a fairly large 
size, yielding nutritious meat and fetching high prices. Sheep 
are scarce and of an inferior quality. 

The Khonds live in low wooden houses which they build Housua. 
themselves. Every man is something of a carpenter, but the 
only tools he uses are a hatchet and a chisel, with both of which 
he is very expert. A great log is hewn, and thick heavy planks 
hacked out of it. At convenient distances grooved posts are 
ereoted, into which the planks are slid lengthwise and bound firm 
by cross-stays, which are fixed by wooden pins and keys. The 
doors are ingeniously made to revolve in grooved blocks fixed to 
the frame ; not a nail is used in the whole structure. The roof 
consists of thin flat rafters with a thatch of straw, and the only 
repairs it requires is the addition of a layer of fresh straw every 
year. It takes a Khond two years to build a house, and it lasts 
from 20 to 30 years. He getsjio assistance from his neighbours, 
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nor can he obtain any by the offer of wages if he happens to 
reside in a well-to-do village. The houses generally consist of two 
small rooms separated by a railing. One of these is partitioned 
and used for cooking and sleeping in, and the other serves as a 
cattle pen. The younger members of the family and the servants 
sleep in a separate room, where their stock of grain is stored. 
The grown-up girls sleep together in a dormitory called dangeni - 
iddu , in charge of one of the old women. There is another one 
for the young men. The bouses are constructed, in two long 
continuous rows facing one another with a road between, and at 
the back is a fence enclosing the homestead plot (hard), so that 
the whole village looks not unlike a stockade. 

Dress The men wear a curious sort of garment called a sari . It is 
namb^ts a l° n £ strip of coarse country cloth, the ends 'of which are woven 
in squares of red and blue and are allowed to hang loosely at the 
back, almost down to thejieels. The appointment of a headman 
is followed by his formal investiture with a sari by all the tribes- 
men over whom he is to rule ; and in return he gives them an 
ample supply of liquor with which to make merry till a late 
hour. A similar ceremony is performed upon the selection of a 
new sardar, who, with the Khond headman, forms the link 
between the Government and the people. 

The women wear a wider and more gaily-coloured piece of 
cloth, They do not cover their heads, but throw the ends of the 
garment over their shoulders. Large reed necklaces, which they 
manufacture themselves, hang loosely from the neck, while a 
profusion of gold and silver rings, a silver band across the fore- 
head, thick brazen bracelets and pewter anklets adorn other 
parts of the body. When it is time for a girl to be married, 
she gets her face tattooed with some very quaint designs. Such 
tattooing is considered a graceful ornament, so much so that 
no Khond would accept a girl who had not so adorned herself. 
Across both cheeks, from the temple to the lobes of the ears, are 
drawn straight, dotted lines at right angles to one another ; over the 
forehead and chin a string of small regular geometrical figures, 
such as triangles, circles and diamonds, are punctured, and the 
'same figures appear near the lips and eyes. No other part of 
the body is tattooed. The punctures are made with a thick 
needle and are smeared with a mixture of lamp-black and the 
juice of the plantain, after which an application of turmeric is 
rubbed over the whole face. Nothing acid must be eaten until 
the punotures have healed. The operation is performed by 
Khond women, who are paid four annas for their work. It 
is curious to note how thfcfle people,, who can never mak£ a 
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straight road, are yet able to draw such geometrically perfect 
figures without the aid of rule or compass. Another curious 
ornament atiou is the boring of the entire rim of the ear, into 
which thin sticks, from two to three inches in length, are inserted. 

After marriage the sticks are replaced by silver rings. Gold 
necklaces, ear-rings and nose-rings, as well as silver neoklets and 
hair ornaments, are also worn. 

The Khonds do not crop their hair, but tie it in a top-knot 
fastened with a copper pin or small comb on the right side over- 
hanging the forehead. On festive occasions the hair is decorated 
with a cook’s feather or a few wild flowers, which they are very 
fond of. They wear small silver bangles and a gold necklace and 
ear-rings. After marriage they never shave their heads. The 
women simply roll the hair up at the back and adorn it with 
flowers, a number of large silver pins and a silver band across the 
head. The yo un g* men shave themselves, but the old ones prefer 
to grow a beard. 

Before they passed under British rule, the Khonds subsisted Foon. 
by plundering their neighbours, by the chase, and by collecting 
jungle produce. A predatory life is now impossible under a 
settled system of government, but hunting is still their great 
sport. Jungle produce is to this day collected and eaten with 
relish even by those who can afford to do without it ; and every 
Khond loves to own a gun with which to follow the sambar and 
deer, or exterminate the wild animals that devour his flocks and 
herds; his other weapons are hows and arrows and the tdngio r 
axe. The latter, which is also a sacrificial instrument, is the 
Khond's favourite weapon and constant companion. With it he 
kills his victim, clears the jungle, and defends himself from wild 
animals. The Khonds eat food cooked by any of the clean 
Hindu castes, but will not eat with blacksmiths, cowherds and 
washermen. Bullocks and cows are sacrificed only to the spirits 
.of deceased ancestors, when it is believed that they are inflicting 
severe illness and require a sacrifice of this nature. Their flesh 
is eaten. Buffaloes are freely sacrificed and eaten in Ganjam, 
but not in the Ehondmals. 

The Khonds do not eat snakes, lizards, mice and other vermin, 
the flesh of any carnivorous wild animal, nor the flesh of hears 
and monkeys. Fish, taken in conical-shaped baskets from the 
fields in the rainy season and from shallow pools in the ^ hot 
weather, are eaten with great relish. AH kinds of game birds, 
parrots, doves, peacocks, fowl, and other kinds of birds, 
those which feed on carrion, rodents and all animals of the 
chase, and occasionally alligators, are eaten. The Khonds do 
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not drink ' milk, as they have an objection to partaking of 
what has been sucked by the calf, and to depriving the latter 
of its natural food. Women and grown-up girls do not eat pork, 
which is considered a delicious meal, because the young men 
have made a vow never to marry one who is given to eating 
this flesh, in retaliation, it is said, for ail the pork having been 
greedily eaten up by the girls on the occasion of a feast while 
the men had gone to drink liquor. The Ehonds use no eating 
or drinking vessels. A platter or bowl, made of leaves, pinned 
together, of which every family keeps a large stock, serves both 
purposes. Little spoons are prepared in the same way for sipping 
liquor. Earthen pots are purchased only for cooking. One 
set is kept until some religious ceremony requires its renewal. 
Large copper pots, one of which forms part of every girl's 
dowry, are used for carrying water and for cooking at a feast. 
The meals are prepared by the grandmother, who is looked upon 
as the mistress of the family. A daughter-in-law does not eat 
in the presence of the elderly females of the family. She gets 
her place when the others have died off. 

The consumption of spirit distilled from the flowers of the 
mahid is their great weakness, the large quantities which they 
imbibe playing havoc with their constitutions. It is gradually 
reducing them to a state of , poverty, and leading to a corres- 
ponding increase in the wealth of the money-lending and 
distilling class, which takes every opportunity of encouraging 
the consumption of liquor. Even women and children indulge 
in spirits. It is difficult to wean them from this habit, as a 
libation of liquor is offered to Jjheir gods at all their sacrifices ; 
but the efforts of Government are being directed to preventing 
drunkenness, The use of the hookah is unknown, but from early 
years the people smoke a kind of cigar, called Mheli , made from 
tobacco grown by themselves ; the leaves being plucked green, 
dried over a fire, and stuffed into a cone made of a sal leaf. 
Such, oigars are the indispensable companions of the Khond, 
.and three or four of them may always be seen stuck in the waist 
and the hair. 

. The only musical instrument that the Khond can play is the 
plekfi, a three-stringed instrument, made of two gourds fixed to 
a round piece of wood about -12 inches long ; this instrument is 
used to accompany the love songs of the young men. At the 
village dance the girls join hands and form a circle after binding 
some bright-coloured piece of cloth, like the headman’s sari, 
round the waist. The boys stand around them, singing alter- 
nately a few verses, spontaneously composed and innocent of 
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both rhyme and metre, to the one simple tune that they know. 

The whole party, swaying their bodies, move slowly round in a 
circle, keeping time by clapping their hands and beating their 
anklets* 

Colonel Campbell described the Khonds as “sunk in the c S m 0 . 
depths of ignorance, superstition and sensuality.” “They are,” TBE * 
he said, “ not so expert at a lie as their more civilized neighbours 
of the plains, hut regard for truth, for its own sake, they have 
none.” Colonel Campbell, however, never lived amongst the 
Khonds. He only marched through the country in the winter 
months at the head of a military force, capturing their Meriahs 
in order to suppress human sacrifice, which was the Khonds’ 'most 
sacred rite. If they lied to him, it was nothing but what one 
would expect under those conditions; but to say that they have 
absolutely no regard for truth for its own sake, is not correct. 

Many Khonds are convicted year after year for unlawful distil- 
lation of liquor, and are heavily fined on their own confessions, 
when a denial would iu several eases secure an acquittal ; other 
criminal cases end in the same way, even cases of murder and 
homicide. As in other matters, the Khonds have been mis- 
understood. They are too ignorant to explain matters in a 
sensible maimer or to tell a story in a connected and intelligent 
maimer. What they cannot explain is put down to lying, but if 
one had the patience to extract all the particulars— no easy 
matter, since the Khonds imagine others are as well acquainted 
with details as they axe themselves, and so make no mention of 
them — it would be found, in most cases, that they have been 
telling the truth. It is, howevgr, true that the Khonds were, 
and still are, very superstitious and ignorant, and addicted to 
drunkenness. 

On the whole, they are an independent, honest and straight- 
forward people, having great respect for themselves and for their 
neighbours. An insult is keenly resented and is seldom offered ; 
the greatest insult possible is to call a man a Meriah. Begging is 
unknown; it is looked upon with scorn and contempt, being 
regarded as tantamount to acknowledging oneself a bond servant. 

The Khonds, indeed, would rather starve than beg, and have 
been induced to accept agricultural loans from Government with 
the greatest difficulty, as they thought the money was intended to be 
purchase-money for the purpose of making slaves of them. They 
are both generous and hospitable, and are always ready to- relieve 
distress and suffering in their own simple way. It is a point of 

* Translations of some popular songs will be found in Some Khond Songs, 
by J. E. Friend* Pereira, J. A. S. B., Part III, 1899, 
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honour never to refuse shelter to any one. An unwelcome guest 
is not told to leave, but the host finds some exeuse for leaving the 
house. It is considered bad etiquette to refuse a request point 
blank, especially when a man comes to ask for a bride. His 
feelings must not be hurt, and he must be made to understand in 
an indirect manner. A man never exposes himself to a rebuff by 
plunging into a discussion or joining a feast uninvited. They are 
quiet and dignified in their manners and courteous and considerate 
towards their equals and inferiors. Undue familiarity is promptly 
checked. The women are respected and share almost every 
privilege with the men, over whom they acquire great influence. 
In domestic matters their sway is undisputed. Prostitution, 
whether secret or open, is unknown among them, and their 
standard of morality is, on the whole, good, though girls give play 
to their desires with the men they have fallen in love with and 
intend to marry. 

Theft is looked upon as the most heinous of crimes, parti- 
cularly in the case of women, and involves exile from the tribe. 
Anything left in trust is safe in the hands of a Khond, more care 
being taken of it than if it belonged to the man himself. 
Deliberate murder is practically unknown. Manslaughter on the 
spur of the moment, or upon grave provocation, is sometimes 
committed, but almost always under the influence of liquor. 
Oaths and promises are sacred, death being preferred to a breach 
of the former. Though at first suspicious of strangers, the people 
soon become friendly and trustful. On approaching their 
villages, it is usual to find them fleeing to the jungle or hiding in 
their houses, but curiosity soon overcomes their fear, when they 
find the visit is made with no hostile intention. Once their 
confidence has been gained, they are willing to go to any lengths 
to give practical proof of their friendliness/ They are loyal to 
their friends and masters, whom they are ready to defend against 
outsiders. Servants are faithful, obedient and conscientious 
workers. The tribesmen are naturally very conservative and 
clannish, even to the extent of supporting foreigners settled in 
their muthas against their own tribesmen of other fnuth&n. An 
idea once taken is very difficult to eradicate, though loss and 
injury may result from it; and new ones are slowly imbibed. 

_ The Khonds possess a good deal of quiet humour. Sly jokes 
axe often made and meet with bursts of laughter. They are fond 
of giving one another nicknames which are called kapka-pdda> i.e,, 
a laughing name, or la-padd, •>., a girl’s name. They are easily 
amused and work all the better for being bantered ; but if spoken 
to roughly, they become sullen and discontented. They are of a 
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cheerful and thoughtless disposition, making the best of things as 
they come. Naturally they are very improvident, and they 
expect the same honesty from outsiders as they themselves display. 
These qualities, combined with their ignorance and their aversion 
to being dragged into court on frivolous charges, lead to their 
being imposed upon by foreigners in a very heartless fashion. 
They are free and open in their manners and innocent of deceit 
aind chicanery, never hesitating to express their feelings, if asked 
for a straightforward answer. Witnesses scorn to exaggerate in 
the interests of their friends, especially if their veracity is 
appealed to. False claims are not set up or countenanced, nor 
are cases instituted without a genuine grievance. 

As children of .the forest, the people are very superstitious and 
timid, ever ready to imagine signs of approaching evil and to 
offer sacrifices to avert it. All that they cannot understand or 
cope with is put down to some supernatural and mischievous 
agency. Old women and men are often declared to he evil spirits 
in human form destroying their fellow beings; sometimes they 
are said to be metamorphosed tigers. Lingering diseases or 
several deaths in a family are put down to the evil influence of a 
neighbour. Attacks of wild animals are often followed hy the 
abandonment of a holding. Being a shy and exclusive race, they 
do not encourage intercourse with outsiders, and the more they 
are left to themselves, the better are they pleased. Strangers are 
not admitted within the tribe, but if any one desires to live with 
them, he can do so, if he is a member of a respectable class. 
One custom appears to be a survival of the times when their 
growing needs demanded^ the assistance of outsiders. If a man 
desires to settle in a village, he tries to win the good graces of the 
headman, and if successful, is given a piece of land and a house, 
or is set up in trade. He thenceforth becomes a parjd and looks 
for protection to his new patron (■ sahu ), who is expected to find and 
pay for a wife for him ; in return, if prosperous, he helps him ■ 
in time of trouble. The relationship continues for generations 
and is cheerfully taken up by the heirs of the contracting parties. 
Pans and Sundis are usually the parjds , the former being the 
domestic messengers, and the latter having been originally 
introduced for the purpose of distilling liquor for their safms . 

Intellectually, they are by no means dull and stupid. If pains 
are taken with them, they quickly learn to read and write, but the 
difficulty of getting foreigners who know nothing of their 
language to teach them Oriya, which the children certainly have 
not learnt at their homes, is naturally great, all the more so 
because Khond is not a written language. * 
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Com- In concluding this sketch of the Khonds, mention ijiay he 

mm. ma( j e 0 f tke different Khond communes. A full account of these 
communes has been given by Mr. J. E. Friend-Pereira, formerly 
Subdivisional Officer of the Khondmals, in an article Totemism 
among the Khonds, published in the Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, Part III, 1904, from which the following description 
has been condensed. 

Numerically the most prominent and socially the most influen- 
tial and prosperous commune in the Khondmals is the Chhota 
Paju confederacy of six septs, or sub-septs, which occupies the 
centre of the eastern half of the subdivision. One of the tradi- 
tions of the Ohhota Paju says that their original home was in the 
basin of the MahanadI in the tract of country now comprised in 
the district of Sambalpur. Thence they migrated under a leader 
named Tangari into the hills of China Kimedi, where they dwelt 
for many generations round Doda Soru, a prominent peak to the 
west of Udayagiri. Finally, they moved northwards, and took 
possession of the territory which they now hold after conquering 
an older sept, called Bopormendi Khonds ; the latter are still 
found in a few scattered families, without any commmunal rights, 
among the dominant Chhota Paju sub-septs. The date of this 
invasion may perhaps be conjectured from another of their 
traditions. It is said that in the time of Gandha Mardan, the last 
king of the Brahman dynasty of Baud, which ended, according 
to Major Macpherson, about the beginning of the ninth century 
A. D.,* a fierce struggle took place between the kings of Baud 
and China Kimedi for the possession of a renowned idol, that was 
enshrined in a temple in Mahasingi, a village to the south of the 
Doda . Soru hill. The Ohhota Paju, who played a prominent 
part in the war and eventually obtained a decisive victory over 
the China Kimedi king, carried off- the idol and set it up at 
Balaskumpa, a garh or fort of the Hindu suzerain, in the centre 
of the Chhota Paju country. This goes by the name of the Bara 
Bawal Thakurani, a semi-Hinduized deity quite distinct from 
the animist godlings or demons of the Khonds. It is worshipped 
at the time of the Durga Puja with a sacrifice of buffaloes, and 
seems to be a tribal deity of these Khond septs. 

Their tutelary deity is Panthi Ma Durga, a purely animist 
goddess that is not represented by an idol, although she bears a 
Hindu name. Panthi is the fe minin e of patho, a path or way; 
and the goddess is worshipped as the spirit that guided the adven- 
turous band and brought its members safely through the hills and 

* S. C. Macpherson,^ Report upon the Khonds of the districts of Qanjam and 
Cuttack 
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jungles to the Chhota Paju country. There are three more 
tutelary deities for the three sub-communes into which the Chhota 
Paju are divided, viz., Gurbi for the eldest section, Bidumendi 
and Bakamendi ; Prisu Pata for the next in order, Gumalmendi 
and Grandimendi; and San Bara Eawal Thakuran! for the 
youngest branch, Sandumendi and Dutimendi. Gurbi is the 
demon of the spot where a human sacrifice had been offered to 
the earth-goddess by the Guru, i.e. } the priest of the earth-goddess. 
Prisu Pata is believed to protect her votaries under her sheltering 
wings; the name means small birds, and the Gumalmendi and 
Grandimendi Khonds will not kill or trap small birds. San Bara 
Eawal Thakuran! is the same as Bara Eawal Thakurani. As 
she is the tutelary deity of the youngest section, the order of 
precedence is reversed, the Dutimendi and Sandumendi taking 
the lead in the commune, while the Dutimendi, the youngest of 
the sub-communes, furnish the federal patriarch for the whole 
confederacy. 

The constitution of the Chhota Paju confederacy is peculiar. 
Chhota Paju or Chhota Padki means the six padu or countries, 
and there are six territorial areas called muthas , viz., Bidumendi 
and Bakamendi, Gumalmendi and Grandimendi, Sandumendi and 
Dutimendi. Each of the pairs forms a sub-commune, and in 
each of the six muthas are found families of various stocks with 
different totems, the members of which cannot intermarry within 
the six confederated muthas . They form an exogamous group, 
being considered members of one great brotherhood. “ This 
exogamous group of various totem stocks,” Mr. Friend-Pereira 
remarks, “is the goehi of Mr. Eisley, who was misled into believing 
that all the members of a goehi were of the same blood/” 

There is also a small sept ( klambu ) of the Chhota Paju Khonds, 
called the Guha Pinja Klambu, in the broken country on the edge 
of the Khondmals plateau which is occupied by the Upar Charo 
Konibo commune. Guha. Pinja means running away as fast as 
possible ; and the name is explained by a legend that the ancestor 
of the sept fled from the Chhota Paju country owing to a blood 
feud. 

The Tin Pari or Borgocha Blonds are a confederation of 
three district communes, in each of which are found families of 
various stocks. The three dominant septs are the Dela Pari, * the 
Kalea P.ari and the Sidu Pari* Bela in Khond means a twig, and 
the totem of the Dela Pari is the twig of any tree. Consequently, 
they will never use twigs in the construction of a house of wattle 
and dab, or stay in the temporary huts (kurid) made of branches 


* Risley, Castes and Tribes of Bengal* 
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and leaves which, are set up in the fields for the purpose of 
watching the crops. There is a superstition that any one of the 
Dela Pari sept who sleeps in a huvid at night will be carried of 
by a tiger. 

The name haled means black, like a thief in the night, and 
is explained by a quaint legend. Many generations ago, it is 
said, a youth of the Tomusmendi muthd in Grumsur, while out 
hunting came upon a group of girls bathing in a mountain 
stream. The girls 'were his kinswomen, being of the same 
exogamous section as himself, and repulsed his overtures with 
horror. Enraged at their rejection, he caught up their clothes 
and disappeared into the jungles. Knowing that return to the 
village meant death— for the punishment for the crime of 
incest was instant death — he became a wanderer, and eventually 
made his way to the Tin Pari district, where he founded the 
Kalea Pari or thief sept. In commemoration perhaps of this 
event, the sept observes a curious ceremonial once a year. The 
priest makes a rude flag by tying a piece of cloth to a pole, and 
carries it in great solemnity from village to village. All the 
young men and women of the Kalea Pari follow in procession 
and chant obscene songs as a part of the ritual. The flag is 
then buried in the ground with much ceremony. Unchastity 
or incontinence is looked upon with, horror, immorality being 
regarded as a sacrilege that provokes the wrath of the deity. 
The character of the women is irreproachable, and there is a 
saying that no woman of the Kalea Pari stock has ever yet 
been known to have gone astray. 

The name Sidu borne by the Sidu Pari stock means in Khond 
f 4 they are not,” and is explained by a legend that they formerly 
dwelt in caves, and then strangers approached, disappeared like 
rabbits in a warren. To this day they will not enter a cave or 
make any excavation, for a well or tank. They have a 
religious ceremony— perhaps the worship of the tutelary deity of 
the stock— in which three slabs of stone, planted perpendicularly 
in the ground with the third piece resting on the top of the 
upright pieces, are made to represent a gumpha or cave, within 
which a sacrifice is offered by the priest. 

The Bengrikia communes are made up of two muthas — Bheti- 
mendi and Tuniamendi, the dominant stock in the latter being 
the Bengrx, and in the former the Bheti. They are found 
directly to the south of the Tin Pari, and have an interesting 
history. They are an offshoot of a parent stock of the Noso 
Goto in Daspalla. Noso in Oriya dialect means the nine 
cremations. A tradition says that nine families died suddenly in 
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tte valley of the Noso Goto, and there were nine cremations. 
The remainder fled in terror and became bmgchi or bengri . , i.e., 
dispersed, thus forming the Bengri sept. Some, however, returned 
to the Noso Goto valley, and having settled ( buiehe ) on the hill 
overlooking the valley, became the Buiehe Gonda. Others ran 
away ( narji ) for a short distance,, but came back on seeing the 
others on the hill and formed the Narji Ponga sept. The main 
body of the Bengri went in a dol (band) and settled in Dolpara, 
a village in Tuniamendi muthd and the stronghold of the Bengri 
sept. This village is now called Narji Ponga to distinguish it 
from the parent village in Noso Goro. The people of the Narji 
Ponga and Buiehe Gonda villages are of the same blood and will 
not intermarry. 

The story of the origin of the second main sept, the Bheti* 
xs as follows. Many generations ago, the people of Kadopada in 
Athmallik, which Major Macpherson writing in 1841,* said “was 
lost to Baud three generations ago,” shot an arrow across the 
Mahanadi into the hills heyond, and afterwards went in search 
for it. Whenever they came to a village and could not find the 
arrow, they set fire to the houses with the bheti (torch). The 
explanation of this legend seems to be that the ancestors of 
the Bhetis burst into the hills of Khondmals, and devastated the 
country by burning the villages with torches or fire-brands. 
Even at the present day a Khond of the Bheti stock is looked 
upon with peculiar fear and distrust as a person who can invoke 
and obtain the help of a powerful demon god — the tutelary deity 
of the stock — in committing arson. The totem of the Bheti stock 
is the bheti, a rope made of twisted straw, which, on being lit, 
smoulders for a long time, and furnishes fire to a people who 
have not yet learnt the luxury of using lueifer matches. The 
Bheti are found in two dominant septs, hearing the same name 
and admittedly of the same blood, in two different parts of the 
Khondmals, in Bengrikia south of the Tin Pari, and in Bhet 
Dangari west of the Chhota Paju. Different families of the same 
stock are also scattered all over the country as far south as the 
Bara Mutha and Athara Mutha districts in Gumsur. One 
powerful sub-sept in Bhetkhole in the TJpar Oharo Kombo district 
has been agitating for some years to.be constituted a separate 
administrative unit or muthd distinct from the mutha in which 
their group of villages lies. 

The Ath Kombo or eight divisions are also known as the 
Upar Oharo Kombo (upper four divisions) and the Tal Oharo 

#S. 0. Macpherson, Report upon the Khonds of the districts of Qanfam and 
Cuttack, 
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Kombo (lower four divisions). They form a very loose confed- 
eracy of two communes, each of which is subdivided into four 
sub-oommunes. The federal chief of the Ath Kombo is styled 
the Bara Kunaro Kahanra, just as the federal patriarch of the 
Chhota’ Paju. is known as the Maha Malika. The Tal Charo 
Kombo live in the plains of Baud ; they speak the Oriya 
language and are practically Oriyas. Human sacrifices are 
supposed never to have been offered in their country, and conse- 
quently “ the ground is still raw and full of ghosts and evil spirits, 
which mercilessly afflict human beings and domestic animals with 
all kinds of diseases and calamities.” 

The Upar Charo Kombo, also called the Rattabari Khonds, 
dwell in the broken country on the edge of the Khondmals 
plateau and bear the nickname of thief, because they used to 
sweep down on the valley of the Mahanadi, which has been for 
ages the high road between Central India and Orissa, and plunder 
the pilgrims on their way to Jagannath. Major Macpherson 
found the Rattabari Khonds greatly addicted to human sacrifices.* 
Even at the present day, there is an idea among the Khonds 
of the adjacent communes, that the rite is carried on in secret 
in the deep ravines in which the hamlets of the Upar Charo 
Kombo are situated. To the south-west of the Upar Charo 
Kombo is found the confederacy called the Tin Kombo or three 
divisions,* which include a number of different septs with different 
totems. 

# 8. C. Macpherson, Report upon the Khonds of the districts of Ganjam and 
Cuttack* 
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CHAPTER V. 


PUBLIC HEALTH. 

The district has an evil reputation for unhealthiness, due to the Climate. 
fact that a large part of the country is still uncleared and covered 
with jungle, while changes of temperature are sudden and strike 
down the unacclimatized and thinly-clad natives of the plains. 

High hills thickly wooded running in all directions, extensive 
marshes growing paddy, deep and dense jungles with a soil 
charged with decaying vegetable matter, under a cover of luxuri- 
ant vegetation almost impenetrable to light, heat and air, and 
with profuse sub-soil moisture, all combine to produce a most 
unhealthy climate. The effects on a stranger may be gathered 
from the following remarks recorded by an Indian medical officer 
sent there on special duty. “ Its evil influences have marked every 
constitution, and a new-comer must pass through a trying ordeal 
of repeated attacks of high fever before he can find rest. His 
constitution by that time is thoroughly broken down ; he looks 
half of his former self and despairs to regain his vigour and 
spirit as long as confined in this dreadful hole.” The Angul sub- 
division is, however, more open and better watered, especially in 
the east and north, and has a better cHmate than- the Khond- 
mals, where hill and jungle reign supreme. The latter tract is so 
unhealthy that outsiders fear to visit it, and it is reported that 
the ordinary Oriya of the plains regards service in it as almost 
equivalent to a death sentence. 

The general level in this part of the district is well within the 
fever zone, and malaria is prevalent. Fever of this kind is the 
commonest disease, and olaims the largest number of victims, either 
directly or through the many complications which result from 
frequent attacks of it. No one, it is said, escapes it, not even the 
Khonds, and there are very few constitutions that can withstand 
its attacks. The drainage of the subdivision is excellent, however, 
all the surplus water being rapidly carried away by the larger 
streams into the plains of Baud. Some of the hill tops, moreover, 
are distinctly above the ordinary zone of cloud and mist, and would 
probably be found to be less unhealthy than the Talleys, 
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The Angul subdivision is regarded as healthier than the 
Khondmals, but it would be more correct to describe it as only 
less unhealthy. Malaria is almost equally prevalent, and skin, 
ear and eye diseases, rheumatism, dysentery and dyspepsia are 
common. The disease last named is a very obstinate ailment in 
these parts, and appears to be a concomitant or consequence of 
low fever, which is very insidious in its appearance. It never 
exceeds a degree above normal, and while it renders its victim 
slack and undermines his health and his digestion, he remains 
ignorant of the fact that his ailments are *due to fever and fever 
alone. It is only when he takes his temperature several times 
daily that he discovers he has chronic low fever, and when this 
.fever is eradicated, the so-called chronic dyspepsia also disappears. 
The headquarters station, however, which is located in fairly 
open country, is on the whole healthy ; and any one staying there, 
without having to* tour about in the district, could keep his 
health with little difficulty. The climate tells most upon officers 
during the first two years of their residence in the district, and 
after that they become fairly well acclimatized. 

The sanitary ideas of the people are very primitive. Their 
houses are mere huts, built dose together and scarcely raised above 
the ground. They have no windows, and the doors are very low, 
so that even during the day-time the interior is extremely dark. 
These huts are not, however, ill-ventilated, as free perflation of 
air is secured by a small space left between the thatch and walls. 
The interior is kept clean and tidy, and the floors and walls * 
are regularly plastered ; but the surroundings of the houses are 
filthy, accumulations of cow-dung and dirt being found close to 
every house. The village sites are also frequently low-lying, 
teing near a marsh or on the same level with it ; during the 
rainfr they are flooded, and streams maybe seen -flowing through 
the main streets. 

There are three sources from which the people obtain their 
supply of drinking water, viz., tanks, wells and hill-streams. 
Most of the tanks dry up in the hot weather or become very 
shallow ; the villagers ease themselves along the banks, and both 
they and their cattle bathe in them ; the consequent pollution 
is obvious. The water obtained from wel^ is also frequently 
impure, as no steps are taken to protect them from surface 
contamination, and washings from the villagers’ homesteads find 
their way into them The hill-streams are invariably small, and 
though they swell in sudden freshets during the rains, they 
become shallow after a few hours. In the hot months they dry 
up entirely.} and the ..people obtain their water from small pits 
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made in their beds. In order to improve the water-supply 
Government makes a grant of Rs, 2,000 per annum for sinking 
masonry wells, on condition that the people themselves contribute 
a portion of the cost. 

Vital occurrences are not registered in Angul, and it is there- vital 
fore impossible to give statistics showing the mortality caused by 3Tms * 
different diseases or the number of births and deaths occurring TICS * 
each year. 

Malarial fever is notoriously prevalent, especially in thepB rKCI . 
Khondmals, and it is a 4 popular saying among the Oriyas that for PAL 
fever all Orissa makes its salami to the Khondmals. It prevails DISEASM * 
more or less in every year, the largest number of cases occurring Fever ‘ 
in the rainy season and just after its close. The forms most 
commonly observed are tertian and quartan. Most of the people 
coming to the dispensaries for medicines complain that they suffer 
from barapali (long interval) fever, meaning that the fever recurs 
at an interval of two days, and sanctpali (short interval) fever, ?.e., 
fever every alternate day. Remittent and continued fevers are 
also frequently seen, but malaria cachexia is almost unknown.. 

The people generally have taken readily to the use of quinine, 
and during the intervals of fever come long distances to the 
dispensaries and post offices to obtain it. The headquarters 
station of Angul is comparatively free from malaria, and also 
those parts of the district which have been denuded of forests, 
but it is very prevalent in the tracts still under forest, and it is 
common for officers and their servants to be attacked while on 
tour in those tracts or as soon as they return. Though the 
district bears such an evil reputation for malaria, the number 
of deaths among the local inhabitants is not believed to be very 
great, and residents from other districts suffer far more. 

Sporadic cases of cholera occur almost every year, and the Cholera, 
disease occasionally breaks out in epidemic form. The people have 
a horror of this disease and are panic-stricken when an epidemic 
breaks out. In the famine of 1889, when the first death from 
cholera occurred at Angul, the town was deserted by all new- 
comers within a few hours, while the residents shut themselves up 
in their houses and no one would venture out after dark. When 
it spread into the interior, almost all communication fiom village 
to village was stopped, and the panic continued throughout the 
Whole course of the epidemic. One of the most serious outbreaks 
ja^he Khondmals occurred in 1900, when it made its first appear- 
ance for many years. It was introduced by persons fleeing from 
• aii epidemic in the adjoining States of the Central Provinces and , 
.spread with appalling rapidity, causing great mortality. 
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Dysentery and diarrhoea are common complaints owing to 
the impure supply of drinking water and the nature of the food 
commonly consumed. The food of the people consists very 
largely of jungle products, such as roots, fruits and fibres, many 
of which are harmless and form a substantial dietary, as they 
contain a large quantity of farinaceous substance ; but when there 
is any scarcity, they are taken without any mixture of rice or 
other food-grains, and being eaten in large quantities, bring on 
severe bowel complaints. 

A disease known locally by the name batphut broke out at 
Balandapara in the rainy season of 1900. A medical officer was 
specially deputed to investigate the disease and reported that 
the outbreak was one of virulent syphilis, spreading rapidly 
among a tribe among whom it was probably introduced for the 
first time, and aggravated by the low state of health brought 
about by famine conditions. One terrible feature of the out- 
break was the number of children affected, over half showing 
marks of having suffered from the hereditary state of the disease, 
while in nearly every family attacked one or more had succumbed 
to its ravages in childhood or infancy. In order to bring relief 
to the people, who had never before received any efficient medical 
treatment, an out-door dispensary was established at Balandapara. 
The disease appears to have been introduced from the Sonpur 
State, and is now extraordinarily prevalent in some villages, almost 
all the-inhabitants suffering from it in some stage or other. 

Insanity is not a common infirmity, for the census of 1901 
showed that only 16 males per 100,000 and 3 females per 100,000 
were insane. The statistics for blindness, leprosy and deaf- 
mutism are not so satisfactory, 96 males and 95 females per 
100,000 respectively being returned as blind, and 77 males and 
39 females per 100,000 as lepers, while the proportion of deaf- 
mutes was 66 and 39 respectively. 

Vaccination is not compulsory, but has made fair progress 
among tbs primitive people who inhabit the district. Inoculation 
was formerly universal, and there was a strong prejudice against 
vaccination, but this has been gradually .overcome, though it 
occasionally reappears. Arm-to-arm vaccination is not resorted 
to, and is very unpopular owing to the prevalence of syphilis, 
while calf vaccination is objected to, and attempts to introduce it 
have failed. In 1906-07, nearly 9,000 persons were successfully 
vaccinated, representing 46*30 per mille of the population— a 
percentage higher than in any district of Bengal except Murshid- 
abad and Darjeeling — and in the preceding 5 years the average 
annual ratio of successful operations was 36 mille. A 
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noticeable feature in the returns is the large proportion of cases 
of revaceination, which shows the change that has been effected 
since 1895-96, when it was reported that “it may be taken for 
granted that vaccination has been almost 4 entirely confined to the 
infant population, and that the adults as well as children of five 
or six years of age and upwards have up to date managed to 
evade the vaccinators. The elders continue to prefer inoculation, 
which has been strictly prohibited, but which is probably still 
resorted to secretly/’ 

There are three charitable dispensaries maintained by Medical 
Government in the district, situated at Angul, Phulbani and**®** Tir * 
Balandapara. The dispensary at Angul has beds for six male 
and four female patients, and the other two dispensaries afford 
out-door relief only. 

The marginal table sufficiently shows the increasing popularity 

of the medical treatment 
given at these institutions. 
Arrangements have also been 
made for the sale of quinine 
by school teachers at selected 
places in the interior, and three 
Civil Hospital Assistants have 
been appointed, one as Inspec- 
tor and two as Sub-Inspec- 
tors of Vaccination, who are 
intended to help the Deputy Commissioner and Subdivisional 
Officers in sanitary work as well as to afford out-door medical 
relief to the villagers. 
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CHAPTER YI. 


FOEESTS. h 

The Government forests in the Angul subdivision extend over an 
area, of 613 square miles, viz., 229 square miles of reserved and 
384 square miles of protected forest; and in the Khondmals 
there are 500 square miles under forest, which is neither 
protected nor reserved. Those forests in which conservancy has 
been introduced form a belt in the south and west of the Angul 
subdivision, extending northwards from the Mahanadl river. 
The tract they occupy is intersected by a number of hill 
ranges, running more or less from south-east to north-west 
and rising to an altitude of 2,000 to 2,700 feet. These 
ranges form a watershed between the Mahanadl river and 
the Brahman!, and between them are broad expanses of level 
or slightly inclined country between 300 and 1,200 feet in 
elevation. The slopes on the hill ranges are generally moderate, 
but some peaks and ridges are very rocky and precipitous. The 
rocks, of which the hill ranges are for the most part formed, are 
of metamorphic origin, gneiss and quartzite being the commonest. 
The soil from a forest point of view is, as a rule, deep and 
fairly fertile in the valleys and also on some of the hill ranges ; 
but on mfiny of the hill-sides and in some of the level tracts 
between, especially in the protected forest area, it is shallow and 
hard, being composed to a great extent of calcareous concretions 
unfavourable for tree growth ; inferior species, such as aunla 
(Phyllanthus Emblica), jpial or char a (Buchanania laiifolia), 
khair (Acacia Catechu), and the salia bamboo (Dendrocalamus 
strictus), generally affect suoh areas. 

The forests, both reserved and protected, are essentially of 
the evergreen type, though the growth on the outer hills and 
ranges is composed principally of the following deciduous 
species : — sidha (Lagerstrcemia parviflora), dhonrd (Anogeissus 
latifolia), mahua or mohula (Bassia latifolia), kendu (Diospyros 


This chapter has been compiled mainly from notes communicated by Mr. T. I. 
Pocock and *Mr. R, G. A. Hannah, Extra Assistant Conservators of Forests, 
formerly in charge of the Angul Forest Division 
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melanoxylon), bahera (Terminalia belerica), hm i n (Schleichera 
trijuga), and those mentioned above. Throughout the greater part 
of the forest tract sal (Shorea robusta) is the principal tree, but in 
most parts the following valuable timber tress also occur associated 
with it in greater or less abundance, viz., pmdl (Pterocarpus 
Marsupium), sisu (Datbergia Sissoo), bandhan (Ougeinia dalber- 
gioides), awn (Terminalia tomentosa), kurnna (Adina cordifolia) ; 
besides these kongra (Xylia dolabriformis) is met with in places. 

The Dendrocalamus strictus bamboo is common, and 4 the variety 
known as Bambusa arundinac8a is abundant in many depressions 
to the detriment of other growth. Most of the other inferior 
species of the deciduous forest zone are also represented. 

Sal rarely occurs quite^pure; its density increases and its 
growth improves greatly as one proceeds from west to east. In 
the Durgapur Range to the north the tree at present is of little 
account; but where conditions are favourable, it attains a height 
of from 80 to 100 feet and a girth of 7 to 8 feet, and in excep- 
tional cases of 13 feet. Pmdl and bandhan trees with a girth 
of 5 to 7 feet are common. The eastern or Baigoda Bange, 
which comprises but a small part of the total area, is sal country 
of the best kind and is said to compare favourably with the sal 
areas in the Duars and Tarai. Over considerable areas, where 
conditions are suitable, the advance growth of seedlings and 
saplings of the principal species is luxuriant. The principal minor 
products are bamboos, sabai grass (Ischcemum angustifolium), 
which is found chiefly in the north and west, thatching grass, 
creepers, mangoes, various roots, which the villagers are permitted 
to collect without any restriction, and elephants, by the sale 
of which a fair amount of royalty is realized. 

The reserved forests comprise three ranges or units of Bbsbbvb» 
administrative charge, the Baigoda, F0BE3TS * 
•Baghmunda and Durgapur Ranges 
containing seven separate reserves 
as shewn in the marginal table. 

The first two are contiguous and 
comprise the two chief ranges of 
the same name; while the . 
remaining five detached blocks form 
the Durgapur range. The first 
six blocks have been reserved since 
1884, and the Durgapur block 
since 1885. The Durgapur Range 
is the northernmost, while the Baghmunda Range lies in 
the middle, and the Baigoda Range is the southernmost and also 
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Namb. 

Area in 
square 
miles. 

Baigoda 

46 

Bagomunda 

130 

S'nrilip&tkar 

10 * 

Katara 

12 

Antulia Tabada 

9 

Konloi 

8 

Durgapur 

14 

Total 

229 
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the most easterly ; the two latter Ganges touch the MahanadI river. 
They are surrounded on all sides, except the east, by the forest- 
clad hills of the Tributary States, from which destructive fires 
often spread during the dry weather. 

These forests may he described as dry forests, in which 
three distinct types are distinguishable, while sal (Shorea 
robusta) is the principal species* The first type consists chiefly 
of sal of the better kind (as to growth, size and shape), and 
generally contains little bamboo. This type occurs in the 
valleys and gentler slopes. The second type also consists 
chiefly of sal , but it is of stunted growth, the trees being ill- 
‘ shaped and often unsound, while bamboo is generally abundant. 
This type occurs on rocky inaccessible ridges and steep slopes. 
The third type consists of mixed forest containing trees of the 
species already mentioned, generally with an abundant growth 
of bamboo. This type is found on all the drier and steeper 
slopes. 

Manage- The reserves have been under the management of the Forest 

meut * Department since 1884. Till 1891 they formed a subdivision 
of the Orissa Forest Division, but since then, they have formed 
a separate Division under the charge of an officer of the 
Provincial Forest Service. The three Ganges of Gaigoda, 
Baghmunda and Durgapur, which have an area of 46, 130 and 
53 square miles respectively, are each in charge of a Range 
Officer, who is assisted by one or two Foresters and a staff of 
Forest guards, stationed at different localities. After the forests 
came under the management of the Forest Department, operations 
were confined till 1897-98 to the extraction of sal logs, poles and 
sleepers, trees being cut in one form or another of selection 
fellings. From 1897-98 efforts were made to dispose of sal 
and pidsal trees marked under a selection system by sales to 
purchasers under permits, whilst dead and unsound trees were 
disposed of to a small extent elsewhere. In 1903 a plan of 
improvement and selection was started throughout the central 
or Baghmunda Eange, on a rotation of 10 years, and in the 
eastern or Gaigoda Gange, selection fellings on sylvicultural 
lines have been and are still being carried out, pending the 
completion of a working plan; the bamboo forests are also 
being worked on a triennial rotation since 1903-04. As already 
noted, a working plan for the systematic exploitation of the 
reserves under selection and for improvement fellings is under 
preparation. Timber and minor produce are cut and collected 
under permits or passes, and prior to their removal from the 
forest, are checked with the permits issued, on which. are recorded 
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the quantity and kind of produce to be removed and the royalty 
paid thereon. 

The principal demand at present is for sal timber [of the best 
kind, while from one to two million bamboos are exported 
annually by purchasers, and sabai grass, which is found to a 
moderate extent, is leased out for a fixed sum. Practically the 
only line of export is the MahanadI river, the produce (timber, 
bamboos and sabai grass] being conveyed along it in boats and 
rafts to the Cuttack market, whence some portion of the timber 
is sent to Calcutta and a portion of the bamboos to Puri. The 
revenue is chiefly produced by the Raigoda and Baghmunda 
Ranges ; the Durgapur Range, which contains younger and 
inferior forests, being too far from the line of export to allow 
profitable' exploitation on any large scale. The revenue is small, 
owing to the difficulty in getting the produce to market, and 
gives no indication of the real value of the forests. 

The bulk of the inhabitants of the district are cultivators Relations 
residing at such distances from the reserves that up to the present with tbe 
they have made little or no use of them ; while the villagers people# 
living in their neighbourhood or in the villages enclosed within 
them, have access to relatively large tracts of protected forests, 
in which they are allowed to exercise certain rights. Hence, 
the local demand has so far been limited to a small number of 
bamboos and an insignificant amount of small timber and fire- 
wood. It is probable, however, that the exhaustion of some of 
the protected forests, and the cessation of the practice of granting 
produce free to villagers who have not forests in their own lands, 
will lead to a greater dependence on the reserves. The people 
living in and round the forests are little inclined for forest 
work, and difficulty is consequently experienced in obtaining 
labour. 

Sanction has been given to the opening of 11,020 acres of 
reserved forest in the Baghmunda Range and of 3,671 acres in the 
Durgapur Range for the grazing of a limited number of cattle. 

Further areas have also been set apart in these ranges for the 
grazing of cattle in years of drought, while areas for tbe supply 
of fodder have been decided upon and set apart to meet a possible 
demand. Tanks are also being excavated in suitable localities, 
close to grazing grounds, for the storage of water for cattle 
during years of drought. In times of scarcity the aboriginal races 
and poorer classes are admitted into the forests, without let or 
hindrance, to collect roots, wild potatoes, yams, fruit and other 
edibles (of which there is an unlimited supply) for their personal 
consumption. 
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Fire conservancy has been in force since the forests were 
constituted reserves. The measures adopted consist of cutting 
external and internal boundary lines yearly to a width of from 
20 to 40 feet and burning the cut grass and other vegetation 
stacked along them, of clearing in the same manner a few interior 
fire lines or traces 30 feet in width, and of the appointment 
of a large staff of fire patrols or watchers during the fire 
season, which usually extends from the middle of March to May. 
These measures have, however, been only partially successful 
in certain tracts, the average area burnt .during the 16 years 
ending in 1903-04 having been 9,293 acres or 5*75 per cent, 
of the total area attempted. The most serious fires have 
originated in the Tributary States adjoining the Angul district, 
but recently more effective measures for the prevention of such 
fires have been introduced in consultation with the chiefs of the 
States concerned. The forests being, at present, closed to grazing 
of every description, except over limited areas in the Baghmunda 
and Durgapur Ranges, no special precautions axe necessary to 
protect them from cattle. The Indian Forest Act (YII of 1878) 
and the rules under the Act are in force and are carefully 
observed by the people ; only a few trivial cases of theft and 
illicit fellings occur, and these are usually compounded for 
small sums, recourse seldom being had to the courts. 

The following statement shows the average outturn of forest 
produce, revenue realized and expenditure incurred annually 
during the 10 years ending in 1904-05 - 


Division. 

Timber. 

Fuel. 

Total. 

Minor produce. 

Revenue. 

Expenditure. 


C. ft. 

C. ft 

C. ft. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

• Angul ... 

€3,067 

566 

63,633 

2,109 

8,749 

17,321 


When it was decided to create the reserved forests, it was 
directed that the boundaries should everywhere be demarcated so 
as to exclude a sufficient area of waste land round the village 
cultivation. The principles laid down were that not only village 
areas, but existing toila cultivation, except perhaps such small 
plots as were within large forests, should be altogether excluded 
by very wide boundaries, and in addition to the lands under 
regular cultivation or otherwise in use, a sufficient area should be 
left round each village for extension of cultivation ; that each block 
■ of reserved forest should be as compact and its boundary line 
as straight and well defined as possible, so that the people might 
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have as little difficulty as possible in distinguishing the reserves 
from the village lands ; that jangalburi tenures, whether cleared or 
not, should be altogether excluded from the reserved forest ; end 
that culturable forest lands should be distinctly marked, so that, 
when cultivation had to be extended, they might be excluded 
from the forest areas. Unfortunately, these principles were 
neglected in practice, and the result may be realized from the 
following report submitted by an officer placed on special duty 
in the famine of 1889. 

“ Before forest conservancy was established in the estate, 
many people who had no arable land used to clear forest land 
and cultivate biali paddy, other early rain crops, and also oil- 
seeds. They paid no rent, but they obtained a certain quantity 
of food for themselves, instead of begging or stealing from their 
neighbours ; and they sold their oil-seeds to purchase cloth or 
exchanged them for rice, as these people never cultivated sufficient 
food-grain for a whole* year’s consumption. When the rigid rules 
of the "Forest Department were enforced, this source of their food- 
supply was stopped. The landless classes and the poor seini-wild 
tribes living in small villages in or near the forests used also to 
earn something by cutting bamboos and timber. Large dealers 
used to obtain passes from the talml office on payment of certain 
fees, and give advances of money or grain to the people, who 
used to contract to deliver a certain number of bamboos and logs 
at the river bank. Other dealers used to give advances for the 
collection of honey, bees’ wax and other forest produce. The 
low casteg used to kill wild animals in the forest, dry the flesh, and 
store it away against times when fresh food was not easily 
procurable. They also collected roots and fruit in the forests 
without any restriction, and cattle grazed in the forests free of 
expense to the owners. The Dhobas (washerman caste) used to 
make charcoal in the forest for sale. Blacksmiths, who make and 
repair agricultural implements, and Lohars, who manufacture 
iron for those implements, used also to obtain the charcoal and 
ironstone from the forests free of expense. 

a It will be seen from the above that before the Angul forests 
were closed and placed in charge of the Forest Department, a 
large number of people used to frequent them for the purposes 
mentioned, and herds of cattle were grazed in them ; consequently, 
wild animals were so much disturbed that comparatively few 
remained in the forests. But since the closing of the forests, wild 
animals (especially elephants coming over from the forests of the 
surrounding States) have become so numerous and bold, that all 
the orops in and near the forests suffer seriously every year. 
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The Khonds and other classes have thus not only been deprived 
of means of obtaining a livelihood by miscellaneous work, but 
they have also been discouraged in their early efforts to subsist 
entirely by the cultivation of the land. The means of living by 
forest produce having been taken away from them, their small 
plots of food-crops having been destroyed partially or totally by 
wild animals, when the general crops of the country fell so 
short as to cause the whole body of the cuitivatiDg classes to 
use the most rigid economy in their consumption of food, the 
aboriginal and landless classes necessarily starved. Privileges, 
if I may not call them rights, enjoyed by the people of Angul 
in the forests ever since the estate came into the possession of 
Government, and perhaps for many years before, were not of 
much money value, but they enabled the people to live.” 

This view of the situation was confirmed by Sir John 
Edgar, who reported in 1889 that cultivated lands and orchards 
had been included in the reserved forestland that, in spite of 
the efforts of civil officers, no redress had been obtained by the 
cultivators ; that sufficient land had not been left near villages 
to provide for grazing and extension of cultivation ; that lands 
suited for toila cultivation and of no value for forest purposes 
had been reserved; that the forest boundary had been run up 
to the verge of old established homesteads ; tbat an attempt 
had been made to levy fees for the use of jungle lands outside 
the reserve; that the use of these jungles by the people had 
been interfered with; and that once flourishing villages had 
been abandoned owing to the pressure of the forest rules. 

As a result of these representations, the whole question of 
forest conservation in Angul was examined. The Inspector- 
General of Forests, Mr. Eibbentrop, inspected the forests in 
1893, and advocated that the policy to adopt was to encourage, 
rather than impede, the extension of permanent cultivation ; 
to ultimately reserve the unculturable spurs and ridges ; to 
gradually stop j burning, and to prohibit it at once on slopes of a 
gradient of more than 15' or perhaps 12' ; and to maintain a 
sufficient forest growth to provide the villagers with grazing and 
forest produce, and to act as an intervening barrier between 
permanent cultivation and the reserves. To carry out this policy, 
he reoommended the creation in Angul of protected forests. A 
notification was accordingly issued in 1894, by which belts, 22 
chains broad, round every village in the immediate vicinity of the 
reserved forests were excluded from the latter and constituted 
protected forests ; and in 1899 another notification was issued 
declaring that all lands, the property of Government in the Angul 
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subdivision, except lands that had been included in the reserved 
forests or had been settled with cultivators and others or might 
thereafter be so settled, were protected forests ; at the same 
time, definite rules were laid down regarding the rights of the 
Government tenants to use these forests. 

The protected forests are under the direct control of the 
Deputy Commissioner, with the exception of 45 square miles 
situated within the reserves, the management of which has 
recently been handed over to the Forest Department. 
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CHAPTER YII. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Anot* The Angul subdivision is a hilly tract, a large portion of which 
division, is still under forest. The south and west of the subdivision 
are made up of hills covered with dense jungle, while the 
General north and east contain fairly open well- watered areas. Out 
conditions.^ 10 pa rg anas into which it is divided, Tikarpara and 
Tainsi lie within the forest reserves and are infested with wild 

animals, Panohgarh and Talmul, are in a comparatively 

advanced state of cultivation, no jungle being left for fodder 
and fuel, while the remaining six are partly cultivated and partly 
under jungle. Much of the jungle land has already been 
brought under cultivation, but there is still a large area 

awaiting reclamation ; and out of the 881 square miles 

comprised within the subdivision, only 246 square miles are under 
cultivation. 

The cultivators are not entirely dependent upon their crops. 
A certain proportion of them, and the entire body of the landless 
classes, except those who follow some remunerative trade or 
occupation, subsist chiefly on maize, millets, jungle roots and 
fruits, which they supplement with a small quantity of rice. It 
is only during the harvesting season that the principal article of 
diet of these classes consists of rice ; after that season is over, their 
food consists mainly of the fruit of the kendu (Diospyros 
melanoxylon) aud malm a (Bassia latifolia), and, when they are 
over, of the fruit of the palmyra palm, which carries them on 
till the early millets are harvested ; on this they live until it is 
time to harvest the rice crop. All the year round the produce of 
the jungle forms no inconsiderable part of their diet, but its 
proportion is less during the rice harvest season. 

SoHb. The soils of Angul vary greatly, being in some places sandy 
and porous, while in other places black cotton soil or laterite is 
found. They are classified according to composition as heavy 
clay (khaUamati) , clay ( matal ), clayey loam (kala chikita ), loam 
(dorasd), sandy loam (balid chikita ), loose sandy soil (balia) and 
redlateritio soil (rangdmdti). Rice is grown on all classes of soil 
except laterite, and the crops whioh do not require land retentive 
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of moisture on sandy and lateritic soils. The high lands, which 
form about three-fourths o£ the entire cultivable area, are culti- 
vated mainly with early rice and various rabi or spring crops, such 
as arhar, muga , btrhi and kulthl; while the low lands, which 
are more valuable, account for about a quarter of the area 
available for cultivation and are sown almost exclusively with 
paddy. 

There are four classes of lands, known as sarad , harfasal , , base- classes of 
fasal and toila, the meaning of which may be gathered from the land * 
following account- of the way id which land is ordinarily brought 
under cultivation. First of all the jungle is cut and burnt on 
the land, which is then ploughed up, the ashes of the jungle 
being ploughed into it. It is then sown with early rice, cotton, or 
a pulse crop, and good harvests are produced for three years 
without any further manuring. Such newly reclaimed land is 
known as toila. After three years, if the ryot is able to apply 
cow-dung or other manure, he does so, and the land, continuing 
under cultivation, is known as bazefasal , which is simply reclaimed 
upland brought and kept under cultivation by manuring and 
careful tillage. If, however, the ryot is unable to apply manure, 
the land is allowed to remain uncultivated ; in the course of 
time it lapses back into jungle, and after three or four 
years is again brought under cultivation by the process above 
described. 

In hazefasal land prepared in this way ordinary rabi and 
bhadoi crops, such as mustard, maize, and the castor-oil plant, are 
grown. If it is situated in the immediate neighbourhood of and 
intermingled with village sites, where it receives good manuring, 
it is known as harfasal , which is practically homestead land, while 
bazefasal corresponds with the bhita or uplands of Bihar. Toila, 
as stated above, is land recently reclaimed from jungle, and may 
be high or low. Thus, if a ryot breaks up and reclaims low laud, 
he may allow it to go out of cultivation, and in that case it still 
continues to be called toila; but if he surrounds it with low 
banks or ridges, has it irrigated, and makes it suitable for paddy 
cultivation, it becomes sarad and is classed as suob. 

Sarad or rice land is further subdivided into three classes. 

The first class is called nail or berna and consists of low-lying 
land situated between ridges, within hollows, below dams and 
dykes, or near springs and water-courses ; this is the best land 
for rice, as it always remains moist. The second class, whioh is 
called dera or majhighatia , consists of land somewhat inferior in 
quality, situated on slopes or above the ndU land. The third 
class consists of land known as pasi or dhipa, i.e., land on high 
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levels, which receives no irrigation and is entirely dependent 
on the rainfall 

Harjasal and dofosal lands are lands surrounding the village 
homesteads, on which double crops are grown, and include 
vegetable gardens, plantain groves, and pan plantations. 
Bhadoi orops, such as maize, samn and mandia , are first raised on 
lands of this class ; when these have been reaped, tobacco, 
mustard, ginger, brinjals, onions, chillies, eto., are planted. 
Bazefaml lands are generally situated in the vicinity of the 
village, and like harfasal , are usually manured. They grow 
single crops, such as maize, tobacco, brinjal, mustard, sdru or 
arum, and tbe castor-oil plant. 

The toila lands are the high lands, other than rice fields, 
situated at a distance from the village homesteads, which are 
sometimes allowed to lie fallow for a year or two in order that 
they may recover fertility. They are of three classes, viz., first 
class or dofasal , second class or ekfasal, and third class land 
consisting of sandy or gravelly soil, which is sown in alternate 
years. In land of the first class biali rice and harar or arhar 
are sown together, and after the former is reaped, lirh , kulthl 9 
or a bhadoi crop of tila (known locally as maghi rati) is sown. 
Sometimes also gram, coriander (dhania) and mug a. (Phaseolus 
radiatus) axe sown as single crops. On second class toila land 
maghi rasi, Urhi , arhar, mug a, cotton and the castor-oil plant are 
sown ; and on third class land kulthi, maghi rasi and sweet 
potatoes ( 'kandmul ), and to a very small extent bhadoi cotton are 
grown. 

Among other terms current may be mentioned hdlparid or 
current fallow, ue» % fields cultivated within the last three years, 
purnaparia or old fallow uncultivated for over three years or 
upwards, and laikparia or culturable waste never cultivated but fit 
for cultivation. 

The principal crops grown in the Angul subdivision are rice ; 
maize ; various pulses, such as gram, blrhi (Phaseolus Mungo). 
harar or the pigeon pea (Cajanus indicus), kulthi or horse gram 
(Dolichos biflorus), khesari (Lathyrus sativus), kalai and muga 
(Phaseolus radiatus) , and Ghana or the field pea (Pisum arvense) ; 
different millets, such as sawdn (Panicum frumentaceum), kodo 
(Paspalum scrobiculatum) and mandia (Eleusine Ooracana) ; oil- 
seeds, including mustard, tila or gingelly, also called maghi rasi, 
and the castor-oil plant {jar a) ; tobacco, cotton and sugarcane. 
The most important of all these crops is rice, the greater part of 
which consists of sarad or winter rice grown in low lands, 
while a small proportion of the rice-cropped area is under asu or 
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bt&ti rice, which is a bhadoi crop sown and reaped during the rains. 
About a quarter of the rice-cropped area is cultivated with an 
early variety called laghu, literally meaning light rice, which is 
a small variety grown on the second and third class sdrad lands 
found on Blopes and uplands ; and about 70 per cent, is under 
the late sa>ad crop, which is mostly cultivated on the lowest 
levels. Khesdri is- always grown with or after paddy on first or 
second class sarad land. 

Though rice is the principal crop, other miscellaneous food 
crops, both bhadoi and rabi, play a very important part in the 
rural economy of the district, especially maize, millets and pulses. 
Angul is also noted for its produce of oil-seeds, haldi and huUhi, 
etc., and large quantities are exported annually. Tila or gingellv 
is particularly a favourite crop, and it is a well-inown fact that 
while the people of Angul, as a rule, abstain from selling rice as 
long as they can help it, they pay their rents and supply domestic 
wants by the sale of the tila and other winter crops. Among 
other important crops may be mentioned cotton, Urhi, sugarcane 
and tobacco. Tobacco is grown largely on homestead land and 
is generally consumed locally, though some is exported, and the 
same is the case with molasses made from the local sugarcane ; 
the latter crop is raised on first and second class sarad land and 
also on good toild land. 

The various operations of the agricultural year are briefly as 
follows. In April and May land is prepared for maize, tila, 
oawdn, mandia, harar, early rice and early cotton. In June 
and July these crops are sown in the prepared land; and 
in the latter part of July, in August and in part of September 
early rice (bidli) and other bhadoi crops, including early cotton, 
tila, maize, saw an, and mandia are reaped. In the latter months 
the puddling, weeding and transplanting of sarad and laghu 
rice are carried on. In the latter part of September and in 
October the land is prepared for the winter crop and is sown 
with the late cotton crop, castor-oil, mug a, mustard, the second 
tila crop and tobacco. In November, in December and in 
the early part of January the Mr hi crop is reaped, then the 
laghu rice, and lastly the late sarad or winter rice ; chana is Bown 
on the low sarad fields as soon as the sdrad crop is cut. After 
reaping the sdrad crops, the following crops are reaped, in the 
order given, during the latter part of January and the early part of 
February -.—harar, muga, hilthl, mustard, the second tila crop, the 
castor-oil plant, and the late cotton crop ; harvesting of this 
last crop goes on till March and April, when chand is al§Q 
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Irrigation. The rainfall in Angtd, on which the paddy crop almost entirely 
depends, is capricious and often insufficient, and the storage 
of water is therefore a matter of primary importance. Artificial 
irrigation is practised by throwing embankments across the 
narrow valleys or along the slopes, the water which accumulates 
behind them being used for watering the fields below. There axe 
altogether about 500 private tanks, the largest of which waters 
about 100 acres, and 16,000 acres of cultivation depend on them. 
Many of the dams and reservoirs, however, have silted up, and 
the greater portion of the sarad crop is dependent on the 
rainfall. 

In order to supplement these sources of irrigation, three irriga- 
tion projects have been proposed, which contemplate the construc- 
tion of dams across the Bauli, Poipani and Bhalukhai, three hill- 
streams which are full during the monsoon season, but run quite 
dry by November or December. The two projects last named 
are small schemes which would irrigate a small area, hut the Bauli 
scheme is a much larger one. The villagers at present utilize the 
water passing down the Bauli stream by making a dam across it 
and diverting the discharge into an artificial channel passing 
through the irrigated area. As there is no escape, the whole of 
the flood water .passes into the channel, soouring it badly in places 
and rendering any regulation impossible. Dams (bandks) are 
thrown across the channel in suitable places to raise the water- 
level for irrigation, and there are also tanks within the cultivated 
area, intended to serve in times of drought, which usually 
occur in October when water is urgently needed for bringing the 
paddy to maturity. The area that is thus protected in years of 
drought is small ; and on the whole, the system now practised 
is very crude, the whole of the flow-off from the catchment of the 
Bauli being neither economically nor properly utilized. It is 
accordingly proposed to construct a dam across the Bauli at a 
place a little higher up than the existing dam and to continue 
it to across the adjoining nullah called the Takua, so that the 
water oarried down both of them can be utilized. The area of 
the catchment of these two streams is 35 J square miles and the 
irrigable area would be 5,200 acres, £,e., the whole of the area at 
present under rice cultivation. 

It may be added that Government possesses important rights 
in respect of irrigation, for it has been laid down by legislative 
enactment that Government shall be presumed, until the contrary 
is proved, to he entitled to the exclusive use and control of 
the water of all streams flowing in natural channels, of all 
collections of water, and of all tanks and irrigation bdndhs 
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constructed wholly or in part by Government, or at its expense, 
in any part of the district. 

The Khondmals subdivision consists of a network of The 
hills and forests, interspersed here and there with small ^ I 0 g NI> " 
villages, with patches of cultivated land round them. The 
inhabitants are aboriginals, inhabiting small villages scattered General 
among the hills and divided from each other by rugged condition8, 
peaks and dense forests. The area available for -cultivation 
is thus comparatively small, and only about a quarter of 
the whole tract is under cultivation. The Khonds are, how- 
ever, not entirely dependent upon the produce of their fields 
for their food supply. Even in ordinary years they live chiefly 
upon jungle produce during about 3 months of the year, and in 
other months it forms no unimportant part of their diet. From 
September to November they live chiefly on saicdn, mandia, kulmri, 
maize, early rice, and other crops grown on the high lands and on 
the slopes of the hills. The late rice is harvested in December, 
and from that time till about the end of March it forms the 
chief article of diet, mixed with a considerable quantity of 
roots, herbs and fruits ; while from April to August the people 
live chiefly upon natural products and game. 

Jungle products are used more or less throughout the year; hut 
while the produce of the fields is largely depended upon from 
September to March and only a small proportion of jungle 
produce is mixed with it, during the remaining months of the year 
the proportion is reversed. The supply of jungle products used 
for food may be said to be almost inexhaustible. Their name is 
legion, hut the most important are the mango and mahua , which 
supply nourishing food in large quantities. Both the flower and 
fruit of the mahua , tamarind seeds, bean seeds, the seeds of the 
jack-fruit, and arrow-root are preserved and used at all seasons of 
the year. 

The area of low lands fit for wet cultivation in the small Lands, 
valleys between the hills is limited, and rice is therefore not 
grown to the same extent as in the Angul subdivision. The 
high lands, even up to the crests of the hills, axe cleared for 
cultivation and produce various kinds of cereals, besides oil-seeds 
and turmeric. The late rice crop (para dhan) and sugarcane are 
raised mainly in embanked lands in the valleys or on terraced 
slopes ; and other crops are raised on high lands, which are either 
under permanent cultivation or are tilled under the toila system 
described above, being temporarily cleared and cultivated for a 
few years until the soil is exhausted. The Khonds who 
inhabit this tract also largely follow the nomadic system 
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of cultivation known as jhutn or ddhi, cutting and burning the 
forest in the dry seasoh and dibbling in their seeds when the 
rains break. At first, such lands are abandoned after a year or 
two, but as the population increases, this practice is modified, 
and the slopes are more regularly tilled, until eventually they 
are ploughed year after year without intermission. 

The principal crop is the bar a dhdn or winter paddy, which 
is reaped in December, but besides this a considerable area 
is under Candid dhdn or highland whiter paddy reaped in 
November, and autumn paddy called ddki dhdn or dth dhdn 
reaped in September. The cereals and pulses include maize and 
millets, such as pdnikuhuri (Panicum miliare), saudn (Panicum 
frumentaceum) and jhari (Panicum colonum), which are reaped 
in August and September ; mdndid (Eleusine Coracana) which 
is ready for the sickle in November and December ; and the 
following crops cut in the cold weather : — huhuri (Panicum 
miliaceum), jandala (Sorghum vulgare), kangd and arga (Setaria 
italics*), kdlikd (Phaseolus acontifolius), thengd (Pannisetum 
typhoideum), kulihi (Dolichos biflorus), kaldi and muga (Phaseolus 
radiatus). Other important crops are tobacco, tila or gingeUy, 
mustard, castor-oil, coriander and tui meric, whioh are either 
bartered for food-grains or supply the means of buying the 
same. The oil-seeds are harvested .in the month of January 
and turmeric in Maroh and April ; the proportion of lands 
cultivated with these crops is about one-eighth of the whole, 
and all are grown on high lands. An important crop of 
cueumbers and gourds is also raised, and beans are cultivated 
largely, for the sake not only of their ripe seeds but also .of 
the green pods, which are used as vegetables. 

The Khonds grow but little rice except on the slopes of the 
hills, the majority of the good embanked rioe lands being in 
the hands of Oriyas. They cultivate maize, millets, and 
oil-seeds; but the crop which they chiefly affect is turmeric, 
generally grown on the hill slopes in sandy soil. It takes two 
years to come to maturity, but it suits the disposition of the 
■Khonds, as it requires little labour. The growth of this crop 
is almost a religious rite with these wild people, and it was 
to improve its colour and outturn that human sacrifices used 
to be performed. It is their chief source of income, as they 
export it in large quantities, bartering it for grain and salt to 
drivers of pack-bullocks, who come from Gan jam, Sambalpur, 
Outtadk, Puri and the Tributary States. Of late, however, 
they themselves have begun to take turmeric to other places 
fgr sale and thereby obtain fair money prices. 
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The following table' shows the normal acreage of the prin* Siam, 
oipal crops of the district and their percentage on the normal ™ 
net cropped, area : — -Tioir. 


Name of crop. 

Normal 

acreage. 

Percent, 
age on 
normal 
net 

cropped 

area. 

Name of crop. 

Normal 

acreage. 

Percent'/ 
age on 
'normal 
net 

cropped 

area. 

Winter rice 

126,200 

44 

Wheat 

100 


Sugarcane 

2,300 

1 

Gram 

Other rail cereals 

200 


Total Aghani crops 

128,500 

45 

and pulses 

Rape and mustard 

38,500 

3,000 

13 

Autumn rice 

16 500 

6 

Tila ( rabi ) 

26,500 

9 

Mandxa 

3,200 

1 

Other oil-seeds ... 

17,500 

6 

Indian corn 

Other Ihadoi cereals 

8,000 

3 

Tobacco l## 

Other rahi non- 

1,000 

IN 

and pulses 

Other Ihadoi food- 

13,500 

5 

food crops 

9,500 

3 

crops 

Early cotton 

Tila {Ihadoi) 

Other Ihadoi non- 

1,600 

3,300 

8,000 

1 

1 

3 

Total Rabi crops ... 

Orchards and gar- 

96.300 

* 33 

food crops ... 

1,000 

... 

den produce 

7,000 

2 

Total Bhadoi crops 

55,100 

20 

Forest 

i 

402,676 

' 141 


During the last 50 years cultivation has extended rapidly in Errazr- 
the Angul subdivision. At the settlement effected in 1855 the octltita- 
area. under cultivation was returned at 85 square miles ; at the tioh. 
settlement concluded in 1891-92 it increased fco 215 square miles; 
and, as stated above, the cropped area is now 246 square miles and 
the area of culturable waste is only 21 square miles. Statistics 
showing the progress made in the Khondmals are not available, 
but altogether 197 square miles are under cultivation and the 
area of culturable waste is 80 square miles. According to the 
agricultural statistics for 1905-06, out of the total area of 1,681 
square miles comprised within the district, the net area cropped 
is 443 square miles, and the area available for cultivation, other 
than fallow, is 101 square miles, while forests account for 635 
square miles, and the area not available for cultivation is 493 
square miles. 

Government maintains a farm at Angul, where experimental Impboyb- 
cultivation is oarried on. The seeds of successful crops are methods. 
distributed among the cultivators, but the people are conservative 
and not inclined to change their present methods of agriculture. 

An Agricultural and Industrial Exhibition is also held annually 
at Angul, the object being to improve the indigenous arts, 
industries and agriculture of this district and the adjoining States* 

£ 
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This exhibition is said to have been useful in popularizing new 
varieties of cotton, prizes being awarded for cotton grown from 
several kinds of seeds supplied by the Agricultural Department 
and distributed by the Agricultural Association. 

The oattle are, on the whole, poor, mainly because they are 
allowed to roam at will and not properly looked after. Pasturage 
is abundant, but in many parts of the Angul subdivision 
the grazing grounds would be either insufficient or not fit for 
fodder in a year of drought. In such a year the only means of 
saving the cattle would be - to drive them into the reserved 
forests, but there’ again there would be difficulties owing to a 
deficient water-supply. To guard against such an emergency, five 
tanks have been excavated in the reserved forests. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

NATURAL CALAMITIES. 

The district is liable to scarcity and famine when the rains 
fail, and within tbe last ?0 years it has suffered once from famine, Liability 
in 1889, and twice from scarcity, in 1897 and 1900. 
effects of a failure of the monsoon are less disastrous than in 
other districts, for the people are not so dependent on cereal 
harvests as those in the plains, the products of the forests going 
far to help them in times of drought; but when, as in 1889, 
there is not only a failure of the rains hut also of the mahud and . 
mango crops, the distress is most severe. Unfortunately, more- 
over, there is no organized system of irrigation to counteract the 
capriciousness of the rainfall ; the country is backward and the 
people are apathetic and indolent ; and being the direct ryots of 
Government, they look to the latter to help them. On the other 
hand, the number of landless labourers is comparatively small, 
and the Khondmals are less liable to suffer from scarcity than 
the Angul subdivision, for the rainfall is considerably heavier, no 
restrictions have been placed on the use of the forests, and this is 
one of the very few tracts in Orissa where the aboriginal tribes 
have'been able to maintain their connection with the soil. 

The following is a brief account of the periods of scarcity 
which have occurred within the last 20 years. 

The first of these culminated in the famine of 1889. In the 
Angul subdivision there had not been a good harvest of winter Famim 
rice during the previous four years, while that of 1887-88 was im * 
on the average not more than 6 annas and that of 1888-89 
not more than 8 annas of a normal erop. Considerable distress 
was reported in the autumn of 1888, and some measures of 
relief were adopted, the most important of whioh was the ’ 
relaxation of the forest rules ; but a copious fall of rain in 
September so improved the condition of things that measures of 
relief were gradually discontinued, except that the forest rules 
were not reimposed. In spite of this rain, however, the rice crop 
was an indifferent one, and a large portion of the higher land was 
leltnntiiled, for there was a great drought from October till the 
following May. The mahud, mango and palm crops failed both 
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in Angul and the adjoining States, and early in the year the 
agriculturists found themselves unable to keep the field labourers 
in their service and discharged them. . The latter were thus 
suddenly thrown '’out of employ, and were unable to find work 
elsewhere. In ordinary years they might have subsisted for 
some time upon the edible roots, fruits, etc., of the jungles ; but 
unfortunately in this year jungle produce also failed or became 
very scarce. The labourers, therefore, being suddenly deprived 
of all sources of subsistence, could only be supported by special 
measures until a demand again arose for their services. 

The majority of the cultivators were in far better condition 
owing to the stocks of grain they held in .reserve, but some were 
reduced to abject want, having sold a considerable portion of their 
slender stock at high prices, to find subsequently that they had to 
buy grain for their sustenance at a much higher price. In many 
oases, they parted company with their last piece of gold or silver, 
with them brass ornaments, and with the last utensil of their 
household; and a few aotually sold their plough-bullooks. The 
distress during the months of April and May and part of June 
was naturally at its height, there being no work available in the 
fields, while a severe epidemic of oholera broke out. In the latter 
part of June, however, rain fell, and there was fresh vegetation ; 
and at about the same time organized measures of relief were set 
on foot. The hopes of the people revived ; the landed classes 
obtained agricultural loans, the able-bodied labourers found work, 
the infirm or helpless of both sexes received gratuitous relief, 
and jungle produce beoame again procurable. In this manner 
the people continued to live till the maize and millet crops, which 
happily yielded a bumper outturn, were gathered. They were 
followed by the early rice crop, which was also an excellent one. 
By this time the labourers were getting their usual work, the 
price of food-grains had begun to fall, and relief operations were 
gradually reduced, until they were closed entirely in November, 
when the early winter rioe orop was harvested. 

- In the Khondmals, the distress was far less severe than in 
the Angul subdivision. The failure of crops was as great, and 
there was .absolutely no rain from November till about the end 
of May. . Abont the end .of April the trees and plants in the 
jungles began to wither, the .heat became intolerable, and tanks 
:and.other reservoirs of water dried up. The supply of the jungle 
products upon which the mass of the people had mainly, to 
depend, also began to fail, and it was apprehended that, if the 
rains did not soon break, there would be a .serious famine, 
fortunately, however, before the end of May there was some rain ? 
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which,, though, small and insufficient for agricultural purposes, 
revived the jungle plants and trees. In June there was a fall 
of rain which averaged 5 inches all over the Khondmals, and ' 
the pressure was relieved. In spite of this, it was found 
necessary to start relief works, suoh as the building of rest- 
houses, and dhamasalas, and the cutting of jungle. There was, 
however, less pressure than in the Angul subdivision, and the 
condition of the people was very much better. Thi estate of 
things was attributed to the fact that the forests in the Khondmals 
are not reserved or protected, and the people were able to fall 
hack on the supplies of game, edible roots, wild fruit, and other 
products of the jungle, which contribute so largely to the means 
of subsistence of aboriginal tribes. 

Briefly, this, the greatest famine within the memory of the 
present inhabitants since the great Orissa famin e of 1866," was 
due partly to the short harvests of 1887 and 1888, partly to the 
failure of the-mango and makud crops in 1889, and partly, to 
the effects of a long drought which prevailed from- October 1888 
to the end of May 1889, on account of which all grain was 
tightly hoarded for some months, and the labourers were deprived 
of employment. The total cost of relief measures in the Angul 
' subdivision amounted to Es. 36,430, including agricultural loans 
to the extent of Rs. 12,590. In the Khondmals some difficulty 
was felt in selecting relief-works ; for the only one which the 
Khonds will take up readily is cutting down trees and jungle, 
which naturally can only be allowed to a limited extent; and 
though they do not object to digging tanks and wells, that 
is a work difficult to carry on in many places during the rains. 

The measures organized for the relief of distress in this tract 
consisted chiefly in giving agricultural loans ; making advances, 
which after the field season were to be repaid, not in cash, but 
in labour ; providing work on roads and tanks for those willing 
to perform it ; making advances to weavers ; and opening centres 
for gratuitous relief on a small scale. The total expenditure 
amounted to only Es. 7,620. 

There was some distress in 1897 due to the partial failure of sojlEoitt 
crops in the Angul subdivision. In 1896, the r ainfal l was °* 1897, 
favourable until the middle of September, but after that it 
ceased till November. The injury done to the winter rice crop 
by this sudden cessation of rain at the time when it was most 
needed was aggravated by the visitation of an insect-pest locally 
known as mohtca (Leptocorisa acnta). The outturn of this crop 
was thus not more than 8 to 12 annas on the average. The 
distress caused by the partial failure of the rice crop was, 
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however, not great, and it was found sufficient to open a few 
relief-worts and to advance Es. 20,000 in loans. 

After this, the people had -a series of had years, owing 
short crops, which exhausted their resources and culminated 
in general scarcity in 1900-01. This was most felt in the 
Khondmals, specially by those who depended for their sustenance 
on jungle produce, such as yams and edible bulbs, the supply 
of which grew soanty in July. Famine conditions prevailed, 
loans were given to cultivators, relief works had to be opened, 
and gratuitous relief was given to the old and infirm and to 
those who were physically unfit to do any work. In" the 
following year their condition generally improved, but in the next 
year there was a slight falling off. In the third year all signs 
of distress disappeared, and there was a marked improvement 
in their condition, which has continued to this day. They have 
mostly paid off their debts, their condition and standard of 
living have improved, and the higher classes of agriculturists 
now expend larger sums on luxuries, social ceremonies and 
wearing apparel. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

BINTS, WAGES AND PEICES. 

The Angnl subdivision was formerly a Tributary State, which 
was confiscated in 1847 in consequence of the rebellion of the «*«»• 
chief. Since that time it has been treated as a Government estate, ^“£“1 . 
the tenants holding their land direct from Government. The don. 1 
rates of rent hitherto assessed have remained unchanged for the 
last 50 years, having been fixed at the settlement concluded in 
1855. At the next settlement, which took effect from the begin- 
ning of 1893, Government did not consider it expedient to 
enhance these rates in view of the large increase of rental obtained 
from the extension of cultivation ; and the rates of 1855 were 
accordingly left intact, in spite of the enormous rise in the 
prices whioh the cultivators obtained for their produce. By this 
settlement the total rental was increased from Rs. 46,029 to 
Rs. 1,07,215, i.e., by more than 100 per cent., but the increase 
resulted from changes in classification, and especially from the 
assessment of new lands brought under cultivation, the area 
assessed being 156,549 acres as compared with 56,947 acres in 
1855. 

The result was to shew that the following average rates 
of rent per acre -were paid for different classes of land : — for 
homestead lands, Rs. 3-8 ; for land growing sugarcane, Rs. 3-2-9;' 
for -stir ad or rioe land, Re. 1-5-4 ; for toils or newly-reclaimed 
land, annas 3-7 ; and for cultivable waste, annas 3-6. The toils 
land, with an area of 83,342 acres, accounted for nearly Half the 
area assessed, and consequently the average rate of rent all-round 
was extremely low, being under 12 annas per acre on the eulti- 
vated area. Government, however, was of opinion that it would 
be unwise to increase the assessment further in view of the 
remoteness and inaccessibility of Angul, and of the fact that 
there was still a large area available for cultivation and that the 
resources of the people bad been weakened by successive bad 
seasons culminating in tbe famine of 1889. The term of this 
settlement was fixed for 15 years, and in order to encourage cul- 
tivation Government decided to take only a progressive increase 
for toila lands converted into rioe lands during the currency of 
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{he settlement, half rates being levied for such lands during the 
first 5 years, three-quarters for the next 5 years, and full rates for 
the last 5 years. These orders were, however, not carried out 
strictly, for it was found impossible to. trace the lands thus 
converted from waste ; and what was done was to take the 
difference between the ryot’s old rent and his new rent as being 
the rent for new cultivation, and to levy half this rent for the 
first 5 years, three-quarters in the next 5 years, and the whole 
of it in the last quinquennium. 

Settlement The term of this settlement expired in March 1907, and a_ 
rents ' re-settlement is now in progress, in the course -of which several 
important changes have been introduced. The great difficulty 
of the settlement and administration of the estate hitherto has 
been the extraordinary multiplicity of rates, which is a legaoy 
from the first regular settlement of 1855; there being no less thn.iv 
25 different rates for rice land, 13 for uplands, 5 for toils, or 
recently reclaimed land, and 22 for homestead land. The 
existence of 65 different rates has naturally proved a great source 
of embarassment, and is now being replaced by a simpler and 
more intelligent system of soil classification. 

The sarad or rice lands are divided into three classes — first, the 
low lands in the villages which obtain sufficient moisture to produce 
full crops in the great majority of years ; second, the lands 
intermediate between the low lands and high lands, which pro- 
duce good crops in ordinary years ; and third, the higher terraced 
lands, which are almost entirely dependent on seasonable rainfall. 
The rates for these three classes are now being fixed at Es. 2-5-6, 
Ee. 1-9 and annas 12-6 respectively. These rates are very 
moderate, as land of the first class produces, on an average, 
30 maunds of paddy per; acre, of the second olass 20 maunds, -and 
of the third olass 10 to 15 maunds. 

- The next division consists of the uplands, which are not 
writable for rice cultivation, and these are divided into two 
classes — -harfaml or the well-manured lands near the village 
homestead, which grow valuable rail crops, and bazefasal or 
uplands without any special advantages, but suited for ordinary 
rdbi crops. The rates now fixed for - harfasal lands are Ee. 1-9 
per acre and for bSnefasal annas 12-6 per acre. 

Finally, there are the lands known as toils,, which have been 
recently reclaimed and are in process of being got ready for 
regular cultivation. These lands are divided into three classes, for 
whioh rents are being fixed at the rates of annas 6-3, annas 4-2 and 
‘annas 2-1 per acre, the rates being on the whole lower than at the 
last settlement, -.because it seems -probable- that the best land has 
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been reclaimed* Orchards are being assessed at the highest toil# 
rate, viz,, annas 6-3, as they are laid out on the best toila lands 
and are very profitable* Homestead lands have hitherto been rent- 
free in the case of resident ryots, while non-resident ryots have 
been charged rents varying from Rs. 3-2 to Re. 1 per acre, and 
non-cultivators have paid rates ranging from Rs. 8-4 .to 12 annas. 

The resident ryots will still continue to pay no rent ; non-resident 
ryots will be charged Re. 1-9 per acre ; and in the case of non- 
cultivators it will be left to the Deputy Commissioner to settle 
annually such rents as may seem to be fair. 

In some parts of the estate, especially in parganas Talmul and 
Panchgarh, lands were assessed at the last settlement at - very low 
rates without any regard to the capabilities o£ the soil. This was 
due to various causes. In some villages the whole population 
were, through mistake, treated as paiks and allowed to hold at. 
half rates. It is now found that there are only a few paths in 
these villages, and land held by the remainder, who render no 
service, is being assessed at fair rates. Again in many villages, 
lands were treated as rent-free at the settlement of 1855, and though 
at the last settlement of 1892 the rent-free titles were declared 
invalid, the lands were assessed at the lowest rates of each class in 
order to avoid hardship. In these cases the rents are being 
levelled up to the moderate rates levied in the rest of the estate. 

An important concession is being made to the tenants at the 
present settlement, to compensate them for their exertions in 
converting uplands into rice lands and in improving the quality of 
the latter; for it has been decided that, in the case of lands 
assessed to a higher rental, the enhancement shall he taken in two 
instalments, viz., one-half of the increase for the first five years of 
settlement and two-thirds for the remainder of the term. The* 
amount of rent abated is, however, reimposable at the expiry of 
the period of the settlement. 

Certain minor concessions are also being made in individual Privileged 
cases. Thus, the lands held by the Pans are being assessed at rents * 
the lowest rate for eaoh class, whether sarad, uplands, or toila 
land. This favourable treatment is allowed beoause the Pans are 
a semi-criminal tribe, who make poor husbandmen, and it is 
specially desirable to encourage them to take up settled cultiva- 
tion ; they cannot pay the full rents demanded from other tenants, 
and, if an attempt is made to compel them to do so, they will 
abandon cultivation and revert to criminal pursuits. First class 
samd land is also being treated as second class land in the case of 
certain backward aboriginal villages inhabited by Honda, Khonds, 
MundSris, etc., who are also poor cultivators., .Again, in tbe 
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villages known as Brahman Sasan, rents are being reduced by 
12 J per cent., as they are held by Brahmans who perform priestly 
functions, are poor cultivators, and have received concessions 
at every settlement. The same reduction is being made in the 
case of villages in par g an as Tainsi and Tikarpara, where the crops 
are liable to considerable damage from the depredations of wild 
animals ; and in accordance with custom, the paiks, who perform 
quasi-police duties and assist at the kheddah operations, are allowed 
to hold their lands at half rates. 

In the Khondmals Grovemment takes no rent for the land, but 
a voluntary plough cess is paid at the rate of 3 annas per plough ; 
a fresh enumeration of the ploughs is made periodically. Under* 
tenants pay a kid and some liquor as a yearly contribution to such 
tenants as allow them to hold land ; and produce rents are also 
sometimes paid, the usual proportion being a third or a half 
of the outturn. 

Practically the only skilled labourers ' are artisans, such as 
masons, blacksmiths and carpenters, brought from Cuttack and 
other places. A common mason earns a daily wage of 5 to 7 
annas, while a blacksmith gets 3 annas, and a carpenter 3. to 7 
annas; superior masons and carpenters are paid 8 annas a day, 
while expert blacksmiths receive a wage of 6 to 8 annas per diem. 
Local labourers are paid according to the rate prevailing, if em- 
ployed by contractors, an ordinary cooly getting 2 to 3 annas a 
day; and if employed in field work by cultivators, they are paid 
in food and grain. Village artisans, such as blacksmiths, who 
make and repair plough-shares and other agricultural implements, 
and menials, such as washermen and sweepers, are allotted service 
lands, and also get in many places an allowance of rice and other 
grain at harvest time. This allowance is generally 10 seers of 
paddy per plough- in the case of blacksmiths, and adult barbers 
and washermen get the same amount from eaoh of their clients. 

Field labourers are. divided into two classes, muhds and halias . 
Mulias are day labourers paid almost invariably in kind, and 
halias are farm servants employed permanently by well-to-do 
cultivators ; the latter are given a monthly allowance of 1 J mannds 
of rice, and at harvest time 15 maunds of rice, 2 pieces of doth, 
and a rupee in, cash, the whole representing a yearly wage of 
about Bs. 30. On the whole, the halias are better off than the 
day labourers, who can get little employment from February to 
May, exoept iu repairing houses ; during these months they have 
to subsist on their own little crops, on wild roots and fruit, by 
cutting and Belling bamboos and fuel, and by making and selling 
mats, baskets, eto. 
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The marginal table shows the average price of food-grains in Pbices, 

seers and chittacks per rupee 
during the last -fortnight of 
March in the three quinquennial 
periods which have elapsed since 
the formation of the district. 

It is said that there is no ap- 
preciable difference throughout 
the district in the price realized 
by the cultivators for their rice, 
but the returns of prices current show that the price at which it is 
retailed varies greatly, e*g. 9 on the 15th December 1906 common 
rice sold At Phulbani for 18 seers per rupee (ie. 9 JRs. 2-3 per 
maund), at Sankhpur for 12 seers, and at Angul for 11J seers, 
while on the same date in 1905 it was sold for 19J, 16 and 13 
seers per rupee respectively at the three marts. Generally, it is 
reported, the price of rice is higher in the Khondmals than in the 
Angul subdivision, owing to the fact that in the former tract the 
areas available for rice cultivation are comparatively small. 
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CHAPTER X. 

OCCUPATIONS, MANUFACTURES AND TRADE. 

OootwA. Agriculture supports the great majority of the population, no 

moss. j egg ^ an yg p 6r cen t. ;of the inhabitants being returned at the 
census of 1901 as dependent on it for their livelihood. Of the 
total number engaged in cultivation 35 per cent, are actual 
workers, including 100 rent-receivers, 33,000 rent-payers and 
18,000 agricultural labourers. Altogether 15 per cent, of the 
population are supported by various industries, -including 3,000 
weavers, 2,000 basket and mat-makers, and a fair number of 
potters and iron-smiths. Commerce supports only one per cent., 
of the population ; and among those engaged in other occupa- 
tions, herdsmen, with a numerical strength of 3,000, are most 
numerous. 

Mahotac- The people of Angul are backward, depending solely on the 

tubes. p ro duce of the fields and forests, and the natural consequence is 
that the manufactures of the district are of little importance. 

, Such industries as there are consist merely of small hand indus- 
tries intended to meet the simple heeds of the villagers, such as 
making coarse cotton cloth, bamboo mats and baskets, reed mats 
and leaf mats, ornaments and utensils of brass and bell-metal, 
pottery, coarse sugar and molasses, axes, ploughs and other 
implements of husbandry. Catechu and tusser cocoons are 
obtained from the forests- and are exported, as are also molasses ; 
but the other products merely serve to meet a local demand and 
barely suffice for the villagers’ requirements. 

Cotton-weaving is carried on by the Pans and by a few TSntis, 
the fabrics woven by them being very coarse and of poor quality. 
The weavers are all poor and live from hand to mouth, and their 
work is on the decline: Baskets are made by Godras, Haris and 
Doms, and mats by Haris, Dorns, Pans and KhairaH ; the Dorns, 
both men and women, make excellent baskets and good 
palm-leaf mats. Rough axes, plough-shares and other agricul- 
tural implements are prepared by village blacksmiths ; and brass 
and bell-metal ornaments, lotas and lamps by a caste called 
KharuiSs. Efforts are being made to remove this industrial 
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backwardness. The fly-shuttle loom has been introduced in the 
jail at Angulwith success; and an Agricultural and Industrial 
Exhibtion, held at Angul for the last 4 years, appears to have 
produced a perceptible improvement in some industries, such as 
the manufacture of iron, bell-metal and pottery. 

Coal-bearing rocks crop up oecasionallv, and mica is found in Mines, 
the Khondmals, but neither have ever been worked ; laterite, 
sand-stone, limestone and gravel are, however, quarried, mainly 
for making and repairing roads, and iron is roughly smelted. 

In the north of the Angul subdivision, Damodar coal-bearing 
rocks crop up towards Chhindipada, at a village called Pgtrapara ; 
and at another village, Kankurupal, black shale may he seen 
in the bed of the stream. These are all out-crops of the large 
Talcher coal-field. It is questionable whether the coal is of 
sufficiently good quality to repay the expense of working it, even 
supposing that there was a local demand or a railway, neither of 
which exist at present. Iron is found towards Chhindipada, and 
is worked, on a small scale, by a local aboriginal caste of smiths. 

The iron is smelted in rough charcoal furnaces and bought 
by the village blacksmiths, who convert it into plough-shares 
and other agricultural implements. 

The trade of Angul is insignificant, the people merely export- tbadb. 
ing their local produce in exchange for such commodities as they 
need. The exports from the Angul subdivision are 'chiefly oil- 
seeds, molasses, cotton and cereals, rice to a small extent, timber 
and bamboos from the Government forest, as well as tusser 
cocoons, catechu, hides and horns. These products are taken to 
Cuttack by small traders, who bring in salt, spices, piece-goods, 
kerosene oil, brass ware, ghl and dried fish for barter in the 
district. Prom the Khondmals turmerio of a much valued quality 
is annually exported by traders, who come round annually with 
their pack-bullocks ; other exports to Gan] am are oil-seeds and 
cereals, mahud , hides, horns, wax, honey and shellac. The imports 
consist of the commodities already enumerated in the oas&of the 
Angul subdivision. 

Commerce may be said to be still in its infancy, barter .being 
the most usual method of exchange, . though oil-seeds are sold 
largely for cash in the Angul subdivision, where the cultivators’ 
rents are paid mainly from the money realized by their sale. 

The people have little or no commercial keenness; and the 
bulk of the import and export trade is in the hands of foreigners. 

Few merchants, however, have actually settled , in -the district 
owing to the deadly nature of the climate, and business is mainly 
carried on in the dry season by itinerant traders, who travel from 
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village to village with, paok-bullooks laden with rice, salt and other, 
imported articles, which they barter for the produce of the soil. 
The want of roads, especially in the Khondmals, precludes the 
use of carts in most parts ; but there is some cart traffic on the 
main roads, and this means of transport has been employed 
more extensively of late years in the Angul subdivision owing 
to the metalling of the road connecting it with Cuttack. Ofl the 
main roads, pack-bullocks and langhis are in general use; 
there is also a certain amount of trade carried on by river, but 
this is confined to timber and other forest produce. 

The bulk of the trade is with Cuttack, but the districts of 
Puri and Sambalpur and the adjoining Tributary States also 
share in it ; the main trade routes being the Cuttack-Angul road 
vid Dhenkanal, the Cuttack-Sambalpur road, the Ruesellkonda- 
Phulbani road, and the Angul-Tikarpara road. In the Angul 
subdivision the chief centres of trade are Angul, the headquarters 
station, Sankhpur, Bagdia in the north of the subdivision, and 
Tikarpara to the south ; in the Khondmals the principal markets 
are Pbulbani, Bisipara and Khe'juripara. 

Weights The following scale of weights is in general use both in the 
measures. Angul subdivision and the Khondmals 4 tolds—l pal ; 
5 palsssl phuli ; 6 phulk= 1 bisd. This is known as the naraji 
soale of weights ; another, called the Mlh.ua or steel-yard balance 
scale, is also in use in the Angul subdivision, according to which 
8 folds*: 1 pal; 5 pals=l phuli; 4 ph ulis = 1 bisd. For 
measures of oapaoity the unit is the man, which in Angul is 
equal to two-fifths of a Cuttack seer of 105 folds ; and other 
common measures are a khandi, which is equivalent to 8 seers, 
8nd a bharan, which is equal to 8 maunds of Cuttack seers. The 
following Eoale is ourrent in the Angul subdivision : — Imdnss 
42 folds; 1 khandi=2 ( l mans ; 1 pudugo =2Q hhandis ; 1 bharan 
=2 pudugos. -In the Khondmals the soale is as follows 1 
suld =15 folds ; 1 lura or tndn=2 sulds ; 1 ard=2 mans ; 1 tambi 
=2 ards ; 1 gaum— 2^ tdmbis ; 1 khandi gaums, 2,400 
folds. For measuring length the hath or cubit is commonly used ; 
it varies from 18 to 20 inohes. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

MEANS OF COMMUNICATION. 

Angul may with justice be described as the most isolated and Genebal 
inaccessible district in Bengal. There is no railway in the ASPE0TS * 
district, and the nearest stations are Cuttack and Sambalpur, 
distant 64 and 106 miles, respectively, from the headquarters 
station. There is no navigable ' river except the Mahanad!, 
which flows for a short distance along the southern boundary of 
the Angul subdivision; and navigation even on this river is 
difficult owing to shoals, rocks and rapids, and to heavy floods 
during the rains. The first time that a steamer ever proceeded 
so far up the Mahanadr as Angul was in 18S9, when Sir 
John Edgar, who had been placed on special famine duty in 
the Tributary States, succeeded in reaching Tikarpara in a steam- 
launch. This route was adopted as the most expeditious, the road 
from Cuttack being unmetalled and crossed by 25 unbridged 
streams, but, even so, it took four days to reach Angul from 
Cuttack, in spite of the special arrangement made. The two 
portions which comprise the district are also widely separated from 
each other ; the Angul subdivision being surrounded by Tributary 
“States, while the Khondmals is divided from it by a belt of 
the Baud State, of which it once formed a part. The distance 
between Angul and Phulbani, the headquarters of the latter sub- 
division, is no less than 87 miles, the road passing through wild 
hilly country and across the unbridged Mahanadi, so {hat in the 
rains it is most difficult to keep up communication. 

The Angul subdivision itself is fairly well provided with 
roads, and is traversed by the Sambalpur-Cuttack road, the main 
highway of the Tributary 'States, but the Khondmals have not yet 
been fully opened out. Wheeled traffic in that tract is mainly 
carried on to the south ; for though there are four lines of com- 
munication on the north, a hill pass has to be surmounted on 
each, viz., the Kumarkhol, Panisala, Kunda and Metcalfe Grhatis. 

For many years past the construction of a branch railway between 
Sambalpur and Cuttack has been contemplated. Different routes 
have been surveyed, one alignment passing -through the Angul 
subdivision, and another passing along the Sonpur road on the 
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south hank of the llahanadT. The construction of this railway 
would go far to remove the present inaccessibility of Angul. 
Admits. Expenditure on the construction and maintenance of roads 
opeoads. is provided from three sources, viz., (1) provincial funds, (2) the 
grant given for the management of the Angul Government estate, 
and (3) an excluded local fund known as the Khondmals Road 
Fund. Roads of the first class are maintained by the Public 
Works Department ; they were formerly in charge of a District 
Engineer, but that post was abolished in 1903-04, and they were 
transferred to the control of the Executive Engineer, Akshuapada- 
Jajpur Division, who has his headquarters at Cuttack. The 
official returns shew that in the Angul division the Public 
Works Department maintains altogether 31 miles of metalled 
and 299 miles of unmetalled roads, but only 95 miles are actually 
within the district. 

The length of roads maintained in the Angul subdivision out 
of the Government estate grant is 87 miles, of which 5 miles 
only are metalled. This grant is a small fund from which all 
kinds of works, including sanitary, agricultural and miscel- 
laneous improvements, are undertaken, and the amount avail- 
able for the construction of roads is not sufficient to open up 
the country. The Khondmals Road Fund consists of the amount 
realized from the plough b oess levied in that subdivision, to 
which Government adds an equal sum. Altogether 144 miles of 
village roads are maintained from this fund. , 

Pei k- The principal roads of the district are the Cuttack-Sambalpur 

epads. roa d? which passes through the Angul subdivision, the road 
from Angul to Cuttack vid Dhenkanal, the road from Russell- 
konda to Phulbani, and the road from Angul to the latter 
place vid Tikarpara and Harbhanga, which is the main 
route between the Angul and Khondmals subdivisions. All 
| these roads are maintained by the Publio Works Depart- 
ment, and, with the exception of the Cuttack-Angul ■ road, 
are unbridged and unmetalled. Of the roads maintained from 
the Angul Government estate grant the longest is a road 
from Angul vid Chhindipada to Bagdia in the north of the 
subdivision. This road has a length of 31 miles ; it is crossed by 
no less than 15 hill-streams, and though partially bridged, is 
unmetalled and is only a fair-weatlier road. Other important 
roads are those leading from Angul to the borders of the Hindol 
State vid Mahldharpur on the southern boundary (14 miles) 
and to Brahmapur vid Sankhpur (13 miles), both of which are 
unmetalled and unbndged. In the Khondmals subdivision the 
principal roads are those already mentioned leading, frojp 
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Phulbani to Harbhanga and Russellkonda; and the other main 
roads are those from Bisiparato Kumarkhol (18 J miles), from 
Saringia to Balandapara (16 miles), from Saringia to KumSrkhol 
(20 miles), and from Bairagora to Khejuripara (10 miles). 

There is only one ferry in the district situated at Tikarpara Ferries. 
on the road between Angul and the Khondmals, where Govern- 
ment maintains two boats in order to enable travellers to cross 
the Mahanadi. 

In the Angul subdivision the Public Works Department Staghto 
maintains inspection and staging bungalows at Angul, Bantla, 
Jagannathpur, Kanjra, Katara, Mabidharpur and Purunagarh : 
the Forest Department at Baghmunda, Pampasar, Purnnakot, 
Raigoda, Tikarpara and Tuluka ; and there are Local Fnnd 
bungalows at Chhindipada, Durgapur, Nuahata, Purunagarh 
and Raijharan. In the Khondmals the Public Works Depart- 
ment maintains inspection and staging bungalows at Phulbani, 
Ranipathar and Sudrukumpa, and the Road Fund at Balanda- 
para, Balaskumpa, Berangpaju, Bisipara, GooKhapara, Gumagarh, 

Kaladi, Katrangia, Khejuripara, Krandibali, Kumarkhol, Nuapa- 
dar, Nuapara, Pairaju and Saringia. 

There are 190 miles of postal communication in the district, Postal 
and post offices have been opened at Angul, Phulbani, Puruna- 
garb, Chhindipada, Tikarpara and Mabidharpur. The value of 
the money-orders paid in 1906-07 was Rs. 1,24,000 and of those 
issued Rs. 58,000 ; there were 909 deposits in the Savings Bank, 
the value of the deposits being Rs. 15,000. Postal telegraph 
offices have been opened at Angul and Phulbani. 


I 
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CHAPTER XII. 


LAND EEYENUE ADMINISTRATION. 


-The system of land revenue administration in the Angul 
subdivision is completely different from that followed in the 
Khondmals, Angul being a revenue-paying tract under the 
direct management of Government, while the Khonds pay no 
revenue and are under tribal headmen. The system of adminis- 
tration in each of these twp tracts will, therefore, be treated 
separately. 

Xbansveb There are, however, certain features of administration common 

or land, both tracts. It has been enacted that no transfer of a tenure 

or holding is valid without the consent of the Deputy Commis- 
sioner, or Subdivisions! Officer; tenants are also protected from 
ejectment from their tenures or holdings, whether for recovery of 
public demands or in execution of decrees for civil debt, save, in 
the last resort, with the sanction of the Deputy Commissioner; 
and it is further laid down by law that for the recovery of 
demands the immoveable property of a ryot .shall not be sold without 
the permission of the Deputy Commissioner. The latter has thus 
sole power to decide whether the defaulter’s land shall be sold 
or the ryot be evicted and his lands settled with a resident tenant, 
who may pay up his arrears, and thus prevent an outsider coming 
into a village against the wishes of the community. These pro- 
visions are intended to prevent the lands of the Khonds and other 
aboriginals being bought up by interlopers. As the country is 
being opened out, adventurers and money-lenders are entering it 
in increasing numbers, and it is a matter of vital importance to 
prevent the transfer of land to foreign immigrants by the 
cultivators, who are simple, unsophisticated, and often unable to 
protect their own interests. 

Angttl The following is a brief account of the system of land revenue 
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administration in each subdivision. 

The Angul subdivision was formerly a Tributary State, but in 
1847 the chief, having rebelled, . was dethroned and the State 
confiscated. Since that time it has been treated as a Government 
estate. A summary settlement, based on the records found in the 
dej>osed Raja’s office, was made with the Sarbarahkars or village 
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headmen in 1848 ; in 18 ^9 a regular settlement was made lor five 
years, the revenue demand being fixed at Es. 21,465; and in 
1855 this was increased to Es. 37,167 at a resettlement made for a 
perio d of 12 years. The term of this settlement was, owing to 
the great Orissa famine of 1866, extended for 20 more years, so 
that it should have expired at the end of 1887 ; but this period 
again was extended to the end of 1891, owing to the occurrence 
of five bad seasons in succession culminating in famine in 18'89. 
It was accordingly directed that the resettlement should take 
effect from the beginning of 1892 and should hold good for odI y 
15 years. At this settlement it was found that the assessable 
area had increased from 56,947 acres to 156,549 acres, by 275 
per cent., owing to the extension of cultivation ; and the revenue 
consequently rose, without any alteration of rent rates, from 
Es. 46,029 to Es. 1,07,125. 

The period of this settlement expired in March 1907, and the 
Government estate is again under survey and settlement. An 
acoount of the procedure adopted in this re-settlement has 
already been given in Chapter IX and it will suffice here to say 
that the area assessed has now increased to 157,812 acres and that 
it is expected that the total increase of rent will be between 15 
and 20 per cent. The extension of cultivation since the last 
settlement has been small (1 per cent.), and the main reasons for 
the inorease are the application of new rates and the conversion 
of toild or newly reclaimed land into sarad or rice land and 
of inferior sdrad into rice land of a better class. A large 
part of the improvement thus effected is due to the efforts of the 
ryots themselves, but Government has also spent nearly Es. 27,000 
on the construction of embankments since the last settlement; 
and lands are let out to ryots on the understanding that they will 
improve them between one settlement and another, and that at each 
settlement land will he liable to pay rent according to its class. 


The Angnl subdivision consists of two distinct parts, viz., Adminig- 
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reserved forests, and the Govern- tration, 
ment estate, wbioh is .divided 
into 10 pargams as shown, in 
the margin; these pargana 8 also 
include the area of uncultivated 
land which has been constituted 
protected forest. 

The direct representatives of 
G overnment in the administration 
of the estate are the Sarbardh* 


Jcdrs, who are responsible for the collection of the Government 

i 2 
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revenue. There are three classes of Sarharahkdrs, viz., (1) persons 
■who eolleot the rents from the ryots and pay the amount 
due to Government after deducting a percentage allowed to 
them as remuneration for their services ; (2) holders of jangalburi 
tenures, i.e., leases granted for the reclamation of waste land; 
'and (3) holders of resumed rent-free tenures. All the Sarbardh - 
Jcdrs are Government servants and have the same powers and 
privileges, hut the two latter classes receive a smaller percentage 
of the collections as remuneration for their services. 

The right of appointing Sarbardhkdrs rests with Government, 
and in making appointments preference is given to relatives of a 
deceased or retired Sarbarahkar, who has rendered good service, 
provided they are otherwise qualified. They are hound to collect 
in full the rents of their villages and other public demands, 
and to pay them into the treasury in four instalments hy the 
15th September, 15th November, 15th January and 15th March. 
They are liable to make good the whole amount due, whether 
they have actually collected it or not ; but to give them reason- 
able assistance in recovering rents from defaulters, it has been 
enacted that any rent due to a Sarbarahkar who has previously 
paid the amount to Government may be recovered as if it was a 
public demand due to Government. They are also bound to assist 
in polioe investigations, to arrange for the supply of provisions, 
at reasonable rates, to troops and Government officials, and to 
provide guards of paiks for the camps of Government servants. 
It is their duty to report all changes in holdings, serious damage 
or loss of crops, and the prevalence of diseases, and to assist in 
the maintenance of the records. 

They are in charge of all Government property within 
the boundary of their villages, suoh as water-oourses, roads, 
e mbankm ents, boundary marks, mines, minerals, eto., and of 
unsettled orchards, fruit trees and other trees, as well as of all 
unsettled and waste Government land; they are responsible 
that the latter is not broken up for cultivation without a 
permit. They are bound generally to look after the interests of 
Government and the welfare of the ryots; they may call 
panchdyats in all cases when both parties are willing to adopt 
this procedure, and have instructions to adjust all petty 
disputes in their villages by means of the arbitration of such 
panchdyats. 

In return for these servioes, they are allowed a commission on 
the total rent-roll of the villages, and are entitled to one-eighth 
of the produce of unsettled fisheries, and to the rents of all new 
permanent or toild cultivation during the term of the settlement. 
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ue. y they appropriate the profits accruing from the extension of 
cultivation during that period. They have no rights beyond 
those conferred on them by their engagements, and are liable to 
dismissal for misconduct. 

Previous to the settlement of 1892, the tenants of the Tenants* 
Government estate were divided into three classes, viz., (1) thani 
ryots, (2) chandina ryots and (3) pdhi ryots. The thani ryots 
were resident cultivators enjoying certain privileges from which 
the other two classes were debarred, paying no rent for their 
homestead land, and not being liable to ejectment or enhance- 
ment of rent by the Sarbarahkan or any other party so long 
as they continued to pay their rents. On the other hand, the 
chandina ryots, the resident non-cultivators, occupying home- 
stead land only, had in some places to pay exorbitant high rates 
of rent for the privilege of not being ejected, while the pdhi 
ryots or non-resident tenants were not only liable to enhance- 
ment of rents, but also to ejectment from their holdings by 
the Sarbarahkars . Since the settlement of 1892, the Sarbardhkdrs 
have been treated as collecting officers with authority to realize 
only a fixed demand and with no power to eject tenants. The 
latter, moreover, have been classified as settled and occupancy 
ryots, and under-ryots. The occupancy rights held by them 
are not transferable, and plots cannot be subdivided without the 
consent of Government, which is the landlord. 

Rent-free tenures fall under two divisions, viz., jagirs and Rent-free 
lakhirdj ; The jagirs comprise service lands granted to village tenTlre8 * 
servants, such as washermen, barbers and blacksmiths ; and the 
greater part are held by chaukidars , whose services are remunerated 
by these grants ; 1,114 acres of land were granted rent-free to 242 
chaukidars at the settlement of 1892, representing on the average 
5 acres for each chaukidar . * A small quantity of land is also held 
rent-free by paiks, who furnish a guard for the district office ; and 
a larger area is held by Pan Sardars, i»e. 9 headmen who have 
been provided with lands on condition that they look after the 
Pans in their respective parganas , prevent them from committing 
theft, and see that they gain an honest living. 

The lakhirdj tenures are nearly all lands set aside for religious 
purposes, such as debottar , brahnottar , khalrat , pirottar, dattanu* 
graha and tanki- Irahmottar. The debottar tenures include land 
granted for the maintenance of the shrines of J agannath, Durga, 
So nma th Mahadeva, Nilkantheswar Mahadeva, and EukkutesWar 
Mahadeva. The seldit or resident priest, who enjoys these grants, 
is liable to be ejected, if he fails to perform his duties as a priest 
and to take proper care of the shrine. The Idkhirdj tenures 
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also used to include a certain quantity of land held by relations 
of the former Raja, which have been gradually resumed as the 
.original grantees died off. 

Special arrangements are made for the maintenance of the 
settlement records. The Sjrbarahkdr is personally responsible for 
reporting all new clearances and changes in tenants’ name, e,g ti 
owing to the death of a tenant, when his heirs will probably 
take up the holding ; owing to a tenant leaving the village or 
relinquishing his holding, when the Sctrbarahkar will probably 
settle the relinquished area with another tenant or take it over 
himself; owing to the sale of a tenant’s occupancy right, when 
the recorded purchaser’s name will be entered ; owing to the 
cultivation of culturable waste and jungle lands; owing to toil a 
land being converted into sarad land, etc. The supervision and 
checking of the reports submitted by the Sarbardhkan rest with 
ITanungos , each of whom is in charge of a certain number of 
villages that constitute his circle ; in the rainy season they are 
employed in assisting to write up the mutation registers of their 
circles at headquarters. The Sadar Kanungo , in addition to 
having charge of a small circle near headquarters, is responsible 
for seeing that all recognized and sanctioned changes are duly 
registered; while the Deputy Commissioner passes orders as to 
the mutation of names, the registration of changes due to new 
cultivation, and the assessment of plots to the rent of which 
Government is entitled. 

In the Khondmals there is a patriarchal system of adminis- 
tration, Each village is presided over by a headman oalled the 
Malika or Eahanra, assisted by the chhatid or village policeman; 
and they are grouped together into 50 divisions called muthas, 
each of which is administered by an official called the Mutha 
Sardar, who is the intermediary between the Khonds and the 
Government, as it is his duty to communicate the wishes of the 
former to the Subdivisional Officer and to see that the orders 
of Government are duly carried out. The system is simple, is 
adapted to the character of the people, and works well. 

No land revenue is collected, but the Khonds pay a plough- 
oess of 3 annas for each plough, a revision of number of ploughs 
being made periodically. To the sum realized from the cess, 
which is under Rs. 3,000, Government adds an equal amount; 
and the whole constitutes what is known as the Khondmals Road 
^d, which is devoted to the construction and maintenance of 
roads and other works of public utility in the subdivision. 

Jf'his^ptough-'ceBs is regarded as a voluntary subscription, and 
i$ colteoied voluntarily by the Malikas and SardSrs of villages , 
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and friaiMs, who forego any remuneration, for their services" as 
collectors. Government has distinctly, pledged itself to the people 
that this shall he considered as a rate or subscription voluntarily 
paid and not a tax or land revenue assessment. 9 The terms of 
this pledge are contained in the following proclamation issued, 
in 1875 by Mr. Kavenshaw, Superintendent of the Tributary 
Mahals, entitled fi< A Notification to the Khond Sirdars, Mullicks 
and Kooers, and people of the Khond Mehals.” 

“ Whereas you have agreed to subscribe at the rate of three 
annas per hat for the good purpose of making roads and establish- 
ing markets and communications in your Mals, and your wish 
has been reported to the Government of Bengal, and your pro- 
posals have received the sanction of the Government of Bengal 
and of the Government of India ' This is to inform you that 
Government has authorized me to assure you that this action of 
yours is appreciated and approved, and that in future Govern- 
ment will give annually a sum equivalent to the total amount of 
your subscriptions and collections, and that the whole amount of 
your subscriptions, together with the equivalent grant given by 
Government, shall be expended in your Mals for the purposes 
of improvement above indicated. The fund made up of your 
subscriptions and of the Government equivalent grant is to be 
administered under my supervision by a panchayat to be selected 
by yourselves, of which panchayat or committee, the local Tahsil- 
dar shall be the Secretary and Treasurer. The panchayat shall he 
elected by yourselves at a general meeting to be held annually, 
and your panchayat shall, under my supervision, decide on what 
roads shall be made ; and the work on the roads you wish to 
make shall be done by yourselves with the aid of the people of 
your villages, and all who work shall receive such proportion of 
the funds available as may from time to time be based, and may 
be just and equitable in proportion to the work done. 

“ I also assure you that the plough-rate you have agreed to 
pay is not to be considered as either a land revenuo assessment 
or as a comp uls ory tax, but the amount you may contribute will 
be considered and treated as a subscription voluntarily paid by 
you all for the good of your country and for its general improve- 
ment. I look to you to see that no departure is made from your 
agreement to collect the three annas rate on each plough and not 
to depart from the assurance you have given me, and I depend 
on your honesty and truthfulness. The word of a Khond is his 
oath and not to be departed from ” 

No settlement has ever been carried out, but alienations of 
land by the Khonds to non-Khonds are duly enquired into and 
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registered. Tho tendency is for the Khonds, who are aboriginals, 
to he ousted from their best lands by Oriyas and other 
interlopers from the adjacent districts and States, but, as stated 
above, legislative action has now been taken to prevent such 
alienations. 
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CHAPTER XHI. 

GENERAL ADMINISTRATION. 

The district of Angul is divided into two subdivisions, viz., the Lb&isla. 
headquarters or Angul subdivision, which was formerly one of IITB 
the Tributary States and was confiscated by Government in 1847 hektb. 
on account of the misconduct of its chief, and the Khondmals, a 
tract formerly included in the Tributary State of Baud, which 
was occupied by British troops in 1855 on account of the anarchy 
prevailing, and has ever since been under British administration. 

Angul proper was declared a scheduled district under the Scheduled 
Districts Act (XIV of 1874), and in 1891 the Khondmals were 
combined with it and brought under the provisions of the same 
Act. The district having been thus constituted, it was decided 
to provide a complete but simple code of substantive law and 
procedure suitable to the primitive character of its inhabitants; 
and this was effected by enacting a Regulation called the Angul 
District Regulation (I of 1894). The administration of the 
district is conducted under that Regulation, as amended by the 
Angul District Amendment Regulation (IV of 1904). 

The system of administration in the Khondmals is unusually The 
simple and patriarchal. The Khonds are called together and 
consulted whenever any matter affecting their interests is under 
consideration ; while the administration of justice is guided by 
THimifl customs under the Angul Distriot Regulation. The 
Khonds themselves neither understand nor care for the subtleties 
of law, or even for precise adjudication of their disputes. What 
they prefer is that a dispute should be settled so as to satisfy 
both sides:— that a happy mean should be found which will be 
acceptable to the disputants. The efforts both of the law courts 
and of the village panchapats are accordingly directed to effecting 
an amioable settlement. False and frivolous claims are not set 
up. Each side comes forward with a genuine grievance, and needs 
to be convinced of the rights of the opposite party. In the 
absence of direct evidence, recourse is always had to oaths; and 
settlements made in accordance with them are never repudiated. 

The people are always eager to have their disputes settled by 
arbitration. Such cases being disposed of in the presence of 
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the village council of elders, who know a good deal about the 
facts, prevarication and exaggeration are avoided, and the parties 
themselves are saved the time, trouble, and expense involved in 
regular, law suits. 

Questions relating to the administration of the district are 
dealt with in the Political Department of Government. The direct 
control of the district is vested in the Deputy Commissioner, who 
exercises powers corresponding to those of a Collector and District 
Magistrate in a Regulation district. This officer is immediately 
subordinate to the Superintendent of the Tributary Mahals, who 
exercises powers corresponding to those of a Commissioner and of 
the Board of Revenue, except in matters relating to excise, which 
are under the Commissioner of Excise. In the administration of 
the Angul subdivision, the headquarters of which are at Angul, 
the Deputy Commissioner is assisted by a Subdivisional Officer 
and by a Deputy Collector and Deputy Magistrate, and in the 
administration of the Khondmals by a Subdivisional Officer ; the 
headquarters of the latter subdivision were at Bisipara until 
1904, when they were transferred to Phulbani. ' 

In addition to his administrative duties in Angul, the 
Deputy Commissioner is Assistant Political Agent for the Orissa 
Feudatory States, in subordination to the Political Agent. He 
tries sessions cases from Athgarh, Athmallik, Baud, Baramba, 
Daspalla, Dhenkanal, Hindol, Narsinghpur, Pal Lahara, Talcher 
and Tigiria, and also does all political work in connection with 
four States now under the direct management of Government, 
viz., Baramba, Hindol, Narsinghpur and Pal Lahara, subject to 
the supervision of the Political Agent. The latter may depute 
him to do all the work in connection with the States of Band, 
Daspalla and Khandpara, and may also direct him to do any 
particular work or delegate to him any of his own functions in 
any other of the 19 Feudatory States. 

There are five courts for the administration of civil and * 
criminal justice. The Superintendent of the Tributary Mahals 
exercises the powers of a High Court as regards both civil and 
criminal justice, except in regard to criminal proceedings against 
European British subjects or persons charged jointly with 
European British subjects. The Deputy Commissioner is vested 
with the ordinary powers of a District Magistrate and of a Sessions 
Judge, ;and in civil cases has powers, corresponding to those of ‘a 
District Judge, to' try original civil suits and appeals without Hmit 
as regards value; The Subdivisional Officers of Angul and of the ’ 
Khondmals have the ordinary powers of a Subdivisional Magistrate 
of the first class, as defined in the Code of Criminal Procedure, the * 
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powers of a Civil Court to try original civil suits of which the 
value does not exceed Bs, 500, and also the powers of a Court of 
Small Causes, The Deputy Collector and Deputy Magistrate at 
Angul has the ordinary powers of a Magistrate of the second 
class and power to try original civil suits of which the value does 
not exceed Bs. 100. There is also an Honorary Magistrate at 
Phulbani exercising the powers of a Magistrate of the third 
class. 

In criminal eases appeals from the Deputy Magistrate and 
Subdivisional Officers lie to the Deputy Commissioner, who is 
also Sessions Judge ; and the ultimate appellate court is the Super- 
intendent of the Tributary Mahals. In civil suits the Superin- 
tendent of the Tributary Mahals or the Deputy Commissioner 
may revise the proceedings of any subordinate court. Subject 
to these provisions, an appeal from an order or decree of the 
Subdivisional Officers lies to the Deputy Commissioner, except in 
the case of an original decree or order in any civil or revenue suit 
of which the value does not exceed Bs. 50. Appeals from 
original decrees or orders of the Deputy Commissioner lie to 
the Superintendent, Tributary Mahals, except in suits of which the 
value does not exceed Bs. 5C0. Every appellate decree or order 
of the Deputy Commissioner in a civil or revenue suit is final, 
subject to the provisions regarding revision ; but an appeal from 
an appellate decree or order in a suit of which the value exceeds. 

Bs. 1,000, and in which he has revised or modified the orders 
of the lower court, lies to the Superintendent. 

In the administration of civil justice the Hindu law in the civil 
case of Hindus, and the Muhammadan and Buddhist law in the i ustic>e * 
case of Musnlmans and Buddhists, forms the rule of decision in 
questions relating to succession, inheritance, pre-emption, caste, 
Special property of females, betrothals, marriage, adoption-, 
guardianship, minority, bastardy, family relationship,, wills, 
legacies, gifts, partitions, or any other religious or social usage .or 
institution, except in so far as such law has by enactment been 
altered or abolished, or is opposed to any custom having the force 
of law in the district. In any cases not provided for by this rule 
or by any other law in force, the Court acts according to justice, 
equity and. good sense. Another important provision of law is 
that relating to recovery of debts, which minimizes the possibility 
of unscrupulous adventurers taking advantage of the simplicity 
of the people.^ The amount of interest which may be decreed, on 
any loan or debt cannot exoeed the original amount of the latter ; 
no interest on any debt or liability fora period exceeding one 
year can be decreed at a higher rate than 2 per cent* per mensem*. 
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notwithstanding any agreement to the contrary ; and no compound 
interest arising from any intermediate adjustment or aeoount 
can be decreed. 

The majority of the cases disposed of by the Civil Courts 
relate to money suits. Title suits are not numerous, and 
generally refer to disputes regarding occupancy rights. 

The crimes most characteristic of Angulare dacoities and 
highway robberies. These are mainly the work of Pans, a semi- 
aboriginal caste with predatory instincts, whom it is difficult to 
attach to the land. They are, in fact, the criminal caste of 
An gul and furnish almost all the crime. Not only do they 
commit crime within the district, but raids are made by Pans 
from neighbouring States with their assistance. In order to 
prevent such offences, what is known as the kothghar system is 
enforced, i.e., the village headman keeps watch over the Pans 
of his village at night and makes them sleep in one place. 

The administration of the police in Angul was formerly 
under the Superintendent of the Tributary Mahals, but was 
transferred in 1904 to the Inspector-General of Police. The 
latter deals with all matters affecting the internal discipline 
of the force and is its executive head ; but the Superintendent 
of the Tributary Mahals retains full powers to order the whole or 
any part of the police to proceed to any place where they may be 
required, and is responsible to Government alone for any orders 
of this nature which he may issue. For administrative purposes 
each subdivision is constituted a thana, and there are outposts at 
Obhindipada, Bantla, Jarpara and Purunakot in the Angul 
subdivision, and at Khejuripara, Kumarkhol and Saringia in 
the Khondmals. The regular police force, which is under a 
Superintendent of Police, consisted in 1906 of 3 Inspectors, 8 
8ub-Inspeotors, 26 head-constables and 199 constables, i.e., a total 
strength of 237 men, representing one policeman to every 7 
square miles, and to every 809 persons. 

The village police force appointed for watch and ward duties 
in the villages consists of 464 chau kid firs under Regulation I of 
1894. They are remunerated both in land, cash and kind. In 
the Angul subdivision 1,114 acres were allowed rent-free to the 
ehaukidars at the last settlement ; and the area has been increased 
during the settlement now in progress so as to allow each man 
a holding of not less than 5 acres, the rent of which is paid by 
the villagers. In the Khondmals they have no suoh lands, and 
the custom is for the villagers to pay contributions in cash or 
grain, the usual rate being 10 tamhis (1 tfimbi= 1J seers) for 
each house, which is equivalent to a salary of Rs. 18 a year. 
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They are appointed by the Deputy Commissioner, after consulting 
the residents of the village ; and the' Deputy Commissioner 
is vested with power to direot each householder to make payments 
towards their salary. The great majority of the chaukidars are 
Pans, and practically all the remainder are Haris. 

There are a district jail at Angul and a subsidiary jail at Jims. 
Phulbemi. The latter has accommodation for 20 (18 male and 
2 female) prisoners, and the district jail has accommodation for 
101 (91 male and 10 female) prisoners distributed as follows : — 
there are barracks without sleeping accommodation for 60 male 
convicts, 10 female convicts, 10 under-trial prisoners and 7 civil 
prisoners ; there are 3 cells, and the hospital can hold 11 patients. 

It is proposed to increase the accommodation in the district jail so 
that Pan prisoners may be kept there instead of being transferred 
to other jails in Bengal where they become confirmed in criminal 
courses by contact with other hardened criminals. 

• The revenue of the district is very small and consists almost fisanoh, 
entirely of the amount obtained from land revenue and excise 
receipts. 

The collections of land revenue rose from Rs. 60,000 in Lana 
1892-93 to Rs. 74,000 in 1901-02, and to Rs. 85,000 in 1906-07. revena8 - 
The whole of this sum is collected from the Government estate 
in the Angul subdivision, and no land revenue is paid in the 
Khondmals, where a voluntaiy contribution is paid, at the rate 
of 3 annas per plough ; the amount thus realized, with an 
equivalent grant from Government, is expended mainly in the 
improvement of communications. 

The revenue from excise has steadily been increasing since the 
district was constituted. It was Rs. 9,000 in 1893-94 and rose 
to Rs. 33,000 in 1901-02 and to Rs. 54,000 in 1906-07. The 
greater part of this revenue is derived from the sale of opium, 
which realized Rs. 33,000 in 1906-07, and of country spirit, which 
brought in Rs. 18,000. The receipts from opium, however, 
include Rs. 20,000 obtained from the sale of the drug to seven 
native States. There are no distilleries in the district, the liquor 
being made in outstills by distillation from mahud and rice, and 
sold by the vendors in their shops, lari or fermented palm 
juice is extracted from date trees and sold in the Angul sub- 
division ; the shopkeepers pay no tax for the trees, as they belong 
to Government, nor are the trees marked. Gdnja, i.e., the dried 
flowering tops of the cultivated female hemp plant (Cannabis 
tndica ) and the resinous exudation on them, is consumed to a 
limited extent. A gold, has been established at the headquarters 
of the Angul subdivision, from which the drug is sold to 
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shop-keepers of the district and the neighbouring Tributary 
States. Formerly indigenous ginja was grown and consumed, 
but this practice has been put a stop to, and RajshShi ginja has 
taken its place for the last 11 years. 

The registration of assurances is carried on by the Subdivi- 
sions! Officers of Angul and the Khondmals. Registration is 
not compulsory, and the transactions are few, both because the 
custom and right of transfer do not exist in Angul, and when a 
change takes plaoe, mutation can be effected by an application to 
the revising officer ; and also because the people seldom need to 
go to the expense of registering documents, as most of their 
disputes are settled by village panchdyais. 


« 
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CHAPTER XIV., 

EDUCATION. 

Education is more backward than in any other district in 
Bengal, only 2 per cent, of the population (3'9 males and 0*1 
females) being able to read and write in 1901. The reasons for 
this backwardness are not far to seek. The population is mainly 
composed of aboriginals or semi-aboriginals, occupying a low 
position in the scale of civilization ; the villages, scattered over a 
broken plateau, are sep arated from each other by rugged peaks and 
dense forests ; the climate is unhealthy, and effectually prevents 
any large influx of settlers from more civilized parts. Very 
fair progress has, however, been made since Angul was consti- 
tuted a district. In 1892-93 there were 166 schools attended by 
2,472 pupils ; in 1901-02 the number of educational institutions 
had decreased to 146, mainly owing to a redistribution of schools, 
but the attendance had risen to 3,544; and in 1906-07 there were 
172 sohools, at which 7,114 children were under instruction. In 
other words, the number of scholars has increased nearly threefold 
since the district was created, and instruction is now given to 
40 per cent, of the hoys and 1 per cent, of the girls of school- 
going age, as oompared with. 18 and 0*8 per cent, respectively 
in 1892-9*1 This result is due almost entirely to the exertions of 
the district officials, and it is reported that the schools would soon 
disappear if they withdraw their attention and interest; for 
the people are not eager for education, prefer to make their 
children tend cattle or work in their fields, and are induced with 
great difficulty to send them to school. 

For the supervision of education there is a Sub-Inspector of 
Schools in each of the subdivisions of Angul and the Ehpndmals. 
A Deputy Inspector has recently been appointed, who also super- 
vises educational work in eight adjoining States. 

Of the total number of schools, all but four with an attend- 
ance of 43 children are public institutions. There are two Middle 
Vernacular schools maintained by Government at _ Angul and 
Phulbam, the headquarters of the two subdivisions, at which 107; 
boys are taught ; and with the exception -of the special schools 
mentioned below, all the other educational institutions are Primary 
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schools. Thera is, in fact, practically no demand or need for 
higher education, the great majority of the people being amall 
cultivators or aboriginals, to whom nothing but elementary 
instruction is suitable ; there is also a great difficulty in getting 
them to pursue their studies beyond the primary stage, as the boys 
are generally withdrawn from school at an early age in order to 
tend oattle or help their parents in tilling the fields. 

The total number of Primary schools is 146, and the number 
of pupils attending them is 6,248. Of these, 124 schools with an 
attendance of 4,873, are Lower Primary schools, and 22 with an 
attendance of 1,375 are Upper Primary sohools; the average 
attendance at sohools of both classes is 43. Of the Upper 
Primary schools, six are maintained by Government and 16 are 
aided, while of the Lower Primary schools 123 are aided and one 
is unaide d. It is noticeable that only one school is unaided by 
Government, the reason being that education in this backward 
district cannot go on without being subsidized. There are 12 
boarding houses with 91 boarders, two of which are attached 
to the Middle Vernacular schools, and the remainder to Upper 
Primary sohools in the interior. 

There are two subdivisional Guru Training schools for the 
tr aining o£ Primary sohool teachers, ' situated at Angul and 
Phulbani; and at the former place there is a Survey school estab- 
lished for the benefit of the local Sarbarahkan, whose sons and 
relations go through an elementary course of surveying, plotting 
and map drawing, to enable them to qualify themselves for the 
post of Sarlaraichar. There is also a small Sanskrit Tol at Angul 
attended mainly by Brahman youths. 

Special measures are taken for the education of aboriginals 
and semi-aboriginals. In the Khondmals there are 12 Primary 
schools, with Khond teaohers, for the benefit exclusively of Khonds, 
hut it is reported that progress is not very satisfactory, mainly 
owing to the faot that the ohildren are taught by means of an 
Oriyl Primer, whioh they do not understand, as they speak their 
tribal dialect. It is hoped that this difficulty will disappear when 
primers in the Khond language have been prepared. In the 
An g ul subdivision there are three schools specially established for 
Gonds ; and in both subdivisions the total number of aboriginals 
under instruction is 728. Besides these institutions, there are 
15 Lower Primary sohools for the education of Pans, a semi- 
aboriginal race, notorious for their criminal propensities ; their' 
touoh defiles, and the Pin children are not allowed to sit with the 
children of higher castes. The teaohers in these schools are also 
Pans. 
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The progress which has been made in educating girls is very Femaib 
satisfactory. In 1896-97 and in 1901-02 there were only two TI01f# * 
Lower Primary girls’ schools with an attendance of 28 and 50 
pupils, respectively, and the number has now risen to 16 and the 
attendance to 669. The number of girls studying in boys' 
schools has also increased from 200 in 1896-97 to 727 in 1906*07. 

There] are thus altogether 1,396 girls under instruction, of whom 
half attend boys' schools. The girls read freely with the boys 
and are taught by male teachers without any objections being 
raised by their parents. This increase has not been brought about 
without a great deal of trouble and persuasion on the part of the 
authorities, for the people are by no means anxious to have their 
girls taught. Two Model Primary girls’ schools have also been 
opened at Angul and Phulbani and have an attendance of 44 
girls; both these schools are managed by female teachers. 

There is only one literary society in the district, a Brahman Liteeaey 
Samiti, started in Angul in 1905, the object of which is to S0Cim53# 
promote education among the Brahmans and to improve their 
social condition. 
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Angul. — Headquarters of the district, situated on the Nigra 
river in 20° 48' N. and 84° 59' E, It contains a population) 
according to the census of 1901, of 693 persons. Angul is pic- 
turesquely situated in an open plain, with small wooded hills on 
two sides, the spurs of which jut out into the cultivated fields 
below; in the background are higher ranges 10 to 16 miles distant. 
A large bare rock stands in the middle of the station, on which 
an observatory has recently been erected' 1 ; there are also a temple 
of Mahadeo and a math at its foot. A lake, 2,000 feet long by 700 
feet broad, is being made by building embankments round the low 
land to the south, which is a marsh for several months in the 
year owing to rain water stagnating in it. A large permanent 
reservoir to supply drinking water has been a long-felt want, 
which will be removed by the construction of this lake. Most of 
the local tanks, wells and hill streams dry up in the hot weather, 
and the people of Angul and the neighbouring villages suffer 
greatly for want of good drinking water. It is hoped that the 
lake will not only remove this want, but also conduce to the 
health and beauty of the town. The town is surrounded by a 
metalled road called the Circular Road, and is intersected into a 
number of squares of various dimensions by roads crossing each 
other at right angles. It contains the usual publio offices, which 
oall for no special remark, the residences of the officials stationed 
here, the district jail, a dispensary and a small bazar. The 
place was formerly known as Hulurusingha, and the name Angul 
was given to it in 1896, two years after the headquarters had 
been transferred here from Old Angul or Purunagarh. 

Balandapara. — A village situated iu the extreme north-west 
of the Khondmals, 16 miles north-east of Saringia in 20° 30' N. 
and 83° 53' E. The village contains an inspection bungalow and 
a fully equipped out-door dispensary ; a small weekly market is 

* — V 

This chapter has been compiled from notes kindly communicated by Mr. A. J. 
Ollenb&ch, Subdivisional Officer of the Khondmals, and B$bu Baidya Nath Migra, 
Subdivisions! Officer, Angul Subdivision. 
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held here. It is largely inhabited by Sauras or Savars, an abori- 
ginal caste, who now claim to be Hindus ; there are also a few 
villages peopled by this caste in the vicinity of Balandapara* 
The Sauras say they are immigrants from the Patna State, where 
there is a large settlement of their caste men, among whom they 
seek their bride3. They are quite illiterate and almost as wild 
as the Ehonds. 

Balaskumpa. — A village in the south-east of the Ehondmals, 
situated in 20° 25' N. and 84° 2V E. at the confluence of two 
nameless hill streams which combine to form the Pilasalki river. 
The village contains a shrine of Bararaul (Bara Rawal), a goddess 
worshipped by the Oriya residents of the Ehondmals, who has been 
identified with the Durga of Orissa proper, though she is said to 
have a wider influence, her blessings being invoked at weddings 
and other ceremonial occasions, and her aid in times of sickness. 
The priest, or Dehuri as he is called, is a man of the Sudha caste. 
The goddess is specially worshipped every year in the bright 
fortnight of Aswin, when offerings of rice, milk, sweetmeats, 
goats and sheep, fowls and buffaloes are made by all classes. The 
first offering is made by the Ehond headmen, who are looked 
upon as the owners of the shrine. The fair held at this time 
attracts 2,000 to 3,000 people from the surrounding country. The 
shrine is said to have been brought away from Mahasingi in 
Kimedi, in the early part of the 19th century, by a chief, named 
GrandhaMardan, with a following of Khonds from the Ehondmals, 
after a struggle lasting twelve years. Gfandha Mardan is said to 
have obtained a grant of the State of Baud from the Raja of 
Puri as a reward for curing him of some disease ; he drove out 
the marauding chiefs of the Mirga (spotted deer) and Eutra 
(ravine deer) families, and then gained over the Khonds. 

The first officiating priests at the shrine were two Ehonds, 
named Nila and Ratha, but after their death a man of the Mali 
caste was appointed, who subsequently carried off a sword from 
the shrine and established the State of Khandpara. At a plater 
date a Sudha was elected, whose family settled in the village 
together with members of eleven other castes, viz., Kewat, Mali, 
Kumhar, Qaura, Saura, Ehond, Dhoba, Bhandari, Sunri. (known 
locally as Sundi), Pan and Hari. Other Sudhas were also 
appointed, viz., Bisois to cook the offerings, Naiks to watch 
the shrine, and Dalbeharas to summon the tribesmen. The 
descendants of these people were afterwards made sardars of the 
Bengrikm, Chhota. Paju, Sangrimendi and Rasimendi muthds. 
"With the exception of the last two muthas y Ehond sardars have 
now been appointed in place of the Sudhas. They are the real 
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chiefs of the people, while the foreign sarclars have gained only 
a spurious position and influence hy reason of their connection 
with Government as interpreters. 

Balramprasad. — A village in the Angul subdivision, situ-, 
ated 7 miles east of Angul. It is included) in a pargana called 
Panchgarh, «.<?., the five forts, because it contained five forts 
(( garhs ), established in order to prevent invasions by the Chief of 
Dhenkanal. Angul formerly extended as far as the river Nigra 
near Motunga, about 5 miles beyond the present boundary, and 
.as the chief of Dhenkanal had overrun a large tract of country, 
these forts or outposts were established to prevent further inroads. 
Balramprasad was the biggest of the gcirhs, and some ruins 
of the fort are still extant. 

Bandhagarh. — A village in the extreme south of the 
Khondmals, situated in 20° 16' N. and 84° IP E., close to the 
source of the Baghnadl. It contains a shrine of the goddess 
Bararaul 'mentioned above in the article on Balaskumpa. At this 
shrine the annual worship of the goddess takes place in the month 
of Jaistha and is attended by a much larger gathering than at 
Balaskumpa. The shrine is a stone said to have been unearthed 
by a Khond while ploughing his field. The Hadgarh Khonds of 
the Ganjam district hearing of the discovery, demanded the stone 
by way of compensation for the shrine which was taken from 
Mahasingi, but their efforts to remove it were unavailing, as the 
more they dug the ground round it, the deeper it sank. The local 
Khonds, regarding this as a sign that the stone was intended for 
themselves, took up arms against the Hadgarh people and drove 
them off. A* large embankment, close to the site of the village, 
was fortified, and some of the’ Oriya people from the adjoining 
village of Kandagarh took up their residence near it for the better 
protection of the shrine. The village has been named after this 
embankment, its name meaning the “ embanked fort.” 

The Sudhas of the adjoining villages in Ganjam are allowed to 
take part in the worship of the goddess. The first offering is 
made by Dadra Kahanra, the descendant of the Khond who 
discovered the stone, and the rest of the ceremony is the same as 
at the Balaskumpa shrine. The man who slays the victims offered 
to the goddess, who is called the Bahauk, is a Sudha. A Khond 
holds the buffalo’s tail while it is being slaughtered, and is called 
the Jam. An interesting feature of this puja is the large gathering 
of Khonds who attend the fair, and the singing and dancing 
which take place among groups of boys and girls. Match-making 
and the seizure and carrying off of brides elect are also common. 
Love matches are not infrequent ; if a pair fall in love with one 
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another, they go away together, leaving the elders to settle the 
bride price and the attendant ceremonies. 

Bisipara. — A village in the Khondmals, situated in 20° 25' N. 
and 84 c 15' E., 6 miles south of Phulbani. The village stands on 
the west bank of the Salki river in Besringia mutha almost in the 
centre of the subdivision, of which it was formerly the headquarters. 
It has now lost its importance, the headquarters having been 
removed to Phulbani in 1904. The name is derived from Bisoi, 
the family title of one section of the Sudha caste, who were 
settled at the village as paihs or peons in earlier times, when the 
country was unsettled and the newly opened tahsll station needed 
protection. These people formed the ancient militia of the Bajas 
of the surrounding country, and were employed here in a similar 
capacity, when attempts were made by Government to put a stop 
to the depredations of turbulent chieftains, to suppress Meriah or 
human sacrifices, to rescue intended victims from the Khonds, 
and generally to bring the country under a settled form of 
Government. 

The land belongs to the Khonds of sixteen of the surround- 
ing muthas , who were induced to give it to these foreigners as a 
maintenance grant in return for their services in performing petty 
police, guard and escort duties, going errands, carrying messages, 
etc. The ownership of the Khonds is still recognized by a small 
gift now and then, and by their headmen being given board and 
lodging free of cost whenever they visit the village. Several other 
families, chiefly potters, were settled in the same way to supply the 
needs of Government officers and to furnish them with domestic 
servants ; these services are still rendered by the people of Bisipara. 
In addition to grants made by individual familes or muthas, 
many other j oaik villages have been settled in a similar manner 
in other parts of the subdivision ; of these the larger ones are 
Nuapara, Bandhagarh, Batang, Porapara, Sakhipara, Koilarigaon, 
Nuapadar, Jajispanga, Kelapara, Gumagarh, Keriri, Dangulu, 
Ganjgora, Dubgarh, Phulbani, Katrangia, Gochhapara, Balanda- 
pars, Ghorapathar, Malrigaon, Nuagaon, Khamari, Phiringia, 
Vadurga, Nabaguba and Balaskumpa. 

A portion of the land at Bisipara was reserved for the 
Government buildings and residential quarters. These were built 
by the Khonds out of rough planks and posts loosely put together 
and secured by cross beams with wooden plugs. Great heavy 
blocks hewn from a single log of wood served the purpose of a 
door ; the roof being thatched and the floor made of mud. The 
entire structure was devoid of nails and was erected with the help 
of only two instruments — an axe and a chisel. They were neither 
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rain, damp nor wind proof, and were infested with white ants. 
The headquarters were removed to Phulbani in June 1904, the 
change being necessitated by the very unhealthy climate of 
Bisipara. The staff was demoralized and rendered inefficient 
by incessant sickness, which was probably also due partly to 
the bad house accommodation. Apart from this, Bisipara is 
situated in a hollow where the drainage is very defective, and 
the climate is damp and enervating. 

Ganingia and Rabingia. — Ganingia, situated in 20° 16' N. 
and 84° 6' E., and Rabingia, situated in 20° 19' N. and 84° 5'E., 
axe two villages in the Khondmals, which are interesting specimens 
of old villages which still cling to their ancient customs. They 
are complete muihas in themselves, the residents being descended 
from single families, members of the same family naturally 
preferring to build close to the parental residence and thus ensure 
their safety at a time when the country was wild and unsettled. 
Muthd, it may be explained, is an Oriya word which means 
literally a fistful, and is a term used do designate a small terri- 
torial division. Formerly, however, muthds were distinguished 
by the term tribe (Khond klambu ), each family or trihe occupying 
a single muthd ; and a man was never ashed to what muthd he 
belonged, but to what trihe. The peculiarity of these muihas 
is that the hamlets are grouped together within a small area 
like the mahalds of a village in Bihar, and are distinguished 
from one another by the names of the original founders or 
by the names of the present headmen ; sometimes also they 
have been named after a tree planted or found growing in them. 
Area for area, the population of these villages is much larger 
than in others where the people have followed the Oriya custom 
of spreading over a large extent of country and forming distinot 
and isolated villages. 

The two villages are called Ganiganda and Rabiganda by 
the Khonds, while the Oriya name for Ganingia is Sundigaon. 
Jargipara, one of the hamlets in Rabingia, lies at a very high 
elevation, being perched on a small plateau by the side of the 
Piriasaru hill, which is 3,083 feet high, and Ganingia is also on 
a lofty plateau. 

Jerang.— A hill in the Angul subdivision, 18 miles to the 
north-west of Angul, on the summit of which a me id or fair 
is held in the month of Ohaitra in honour of a goddess called 
Burhx Thakurani. Nearly 2,000 persons congregate at this meld . 

Khejuripara. — A village in the south-east of the Khondmals, 
situated in 20° 26' N. and 84° 27' E., at an elevation of about 
1,600 feet. It contains a police outpost and inspection bungalow, 
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and is one of the chief centres of trade in the subdivision. 
A large weekly market, attracting about 2,000 persons, is 
held on Sundays, at which almost every article of ordinary 
use can be obtained ; cattle and hides are also sold to a fairly 
large extent. Formerly, the village was one of the chief visiting 
stations of the Meriah Agents, as it lies on the direct route 
to Bussellkonda, which used to be their headquarters. Another 
route runs through Bisipara and Gumagarh, but it is a difficult 
one on account of the Kurmigia hill, which has to be crossed 
at Kalinga. Communication with the State of Daspalla on the 
east, and thence with Kantilo and Cuttack, used to be kept 
regularly, but traffic has fallen off since the subdivision was placed 
under Angul. It is intended to improve the road over the 
Metcalfe Ghati or hill, by making it practicable for bullock carts, 
so as to attract traffic from the direction of Daspalla. 

The village is situated in a beautiful open valley, which 
contains a number of prosperous villages. It is named after the 
numerous date-palm trees found in and round it. Vegetables 
of all kinds and custard apple grow in great profusion, and the 
coconut palm, which it is generally difficult to rear at such an 
elevation, also thrives here. 

Kosala. — A village in the Angul subdivision, situated 17 
miles to the north-east of Angul. A meld is held here on the 
full moon of Sraban every year at the shrine of a goddess named 
Ramehandl, which is attended by large numbers from Angul 
and the neighbouring States. It is believed that by worship- 
ping Ramchandi sterile women will obtain children, and it is a 
common sight to see women at this time crying and dancing in 
ecstacy ; their ecstatic state is attributed to their being possessed 
by the goddess. Nearly 8,000 people assemble during the fair. 

Krishnachakra. — A village in the Angul subdivision, 
situated nearly 18 miles to the east of Angul. It is situated in 
a narrow valley enclosed on all sides by wooded hills, and is 
difficult of access. For this reason, apparently, the last Raja of 
Angul made his capital there, when he was preparing to resist 
the British Government. The place is now in ruins, and there 
are only a few hamlets inhabited by people ofjow castes. 

Kulangi. — A village in the Angul subdivision, situated 
nearly 20 miles to the south-west of Angul. It contains a shrine 
dedicated to a deity named Panchakhanda, i.e., the goddess of 
the five swords. Oaths are commonly taken in the name of 
this goddess to settle disputes. 

Kumarkhol. — A village in the Khondmals, situated 17 miles 
north-west of Bisipara in 20° 32' N. and 84° 4' E. It is on the 
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main road from Berhampur in Ganjam to Sonpur, and thence 
to .Sambalpur. The road is an old military one, up ’which troops 
used to pass between the Madras Presidency and the Central 
Provinces. The portion in Baud and over the Penjei Ghati has 
fallen into disrepair since the opening of the East Coast Railway, 
which attracts traffic southwards, while the Sambalpur exten- 
sion of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway takes the traffic from the 
country lying towards the north. It is, however, intended to 
open direct communication between Phulbani and Sonpur shortly. 

The village contains a police outpost and staging bungalow, 
and there is a shrine to the hill-god on the top of the Penjei 
Ghati, consisting of numerous conical-shaped upright slabs of 
stone. The Khonds of the surrounding villages make annual 
offerings to this deity, and . invoke his aid in saving them from 
attacks of malarial feyer and from wild animals. He is parti- 
cularly dreaded by foreigners, who never fail to propitiate his 
wrath by making an offering of a handful of whatever food 
they may.be carrying when they pass this way. 

Old Angul . — See Purunagarh. 

Phulbani. — Headquarters of the Khondmals subdivision, 
situated in 20° 29' -N. and 81° 16' E., at an elevation of about 
1,200 feet above sea-level, on the east bank of the Pilasalkl river, 
which winds round its western and northern sides. The village, 
which contains a population, according to the census of 1901, 
of only 475 persons, is about a mile in length and half a mile 
wide, and in shape resembles an oval. A road is being constructed 
round it ; another road runs through its whole length, on 
either side of which, the different buildings have been grouped ; 
and cross roads divide the station into a number of small sections. 
It is situated in an undulating plain sloping away from a central 
ridge, along which the main road has been constructed. On two 
sides it is enclosed by hills, between which there are narrow outlets 
to the country beyond, but to the south-east and north-west the 
country is more open. ; and in the distance well-wooded hamlets 
are visible at the foot of the hills, in the midst of small clearings 
made in the forest. 

The village from which Phulbani derives its name lies at its 
northern comer and is inhabited largely by the writer-caste of 
Karans or Mahantis^ a fact which may account for this scholastic 
designation. The origin of the settlement is of interest. PandrI, 
a Mahanti woman in the following of the Raja of Baud, who 
remained at Balaskumpa when the Raja left the Khondmals, was 
brought by the Khonds of these muthas and settled here, in order 
that -she might supply them with parched rice, salt and oilj 
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luxuries which had only recently teen introduced by the Raja* 
Pandr! had three daughters, of whom the youngest, Grundri, was 
carried off by a tiger as a punishment for stealing some cakes 
prepared for the harvest feast, which she intended eating in secret. 
Rubang, the second daughter, married a fellow caste-man brought 
for her from Ealinga. Subang, the eldest, had a liaison with 
Budha Naik, a Sudha of Ramgarh, who used to visit the place 
for trade and put up at Pandrl’s house. The man was driven 
away by the Khonds, but was afterwards recalled and allowed 
to live with Subang. Their son was admitted to the Sudha 
caste, and was made the priest of the goddess Bararaul. The 
Karans are the descendants of Rubang, and the Sudhas of 
Subang ; the Sudhas, being descended from the elder daughter, 
are regarded as the senior and superior branch of the family. 

The Khond name for Phulbani is Damsingh, the name of an 
adjoining mutha in which it was formerly situated, this being a 
survival of an old custom, now rarely found in the Khondmals, 
of grouping hamlets close together and calling them by a common 
name, each group forming a single mutha. Opposite to Phulbani 
is an old Khond village, Dakpal, where there used to he a visit- 
ing station before any permanent headquarters were established 
in the Khondmals. The site of the old kachahri is pointed out 
in the midst of a mango and tamarind grove at the back of 
the Subdivisional Officer’s Court. 

The public buildings in Phulbani are all of masonry ; and 
most of them are thatched. These buildings are in charge of 
the Public "Works Department, Phulbani being the headquarters 
of a Public Works subdivision under the Executive Engineer of 
Sambalpur. A first class inspection bungalow is in course of 
construction, and a dispensary with accommodation for in-patients 
will shortly be erected ; the present dispensary affords out-door 
relief only. There is a combined sub-post and telegraph office 
communicating with Angul, the district headquarters (87 miles 
north-east), and with Russellkonda (53 miles south) and Berham- 
pur (103 miles south) on the Bengal-Nagpur Railway. The 
route vid Berhampur and Russellkonda is usually taken to the 
Khondmals, as pony jhatMs (Madras tongas) and bullock carts 
are easily available and there are staging bungalows every 8 or 
10 miles. The Sambalpur route is little used at present, and 
there is no direct road between Phulbani and Sonpur. A plot 
of land has been set apart for quarters for the ministerial staff 
and another for the market, where a weekly bazar is held on 
Wednesdays. Another plot of land has been assigned to the 
London Baptist Missionary Society, which is about to establish 
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a station here with a dispensary or hospital under a rnAdiVql 
missionary. 

The climate at Phulbani is dry, and is three or four degrees 
warmer than other places in the south, such as BisiparsL The 
drainage is good, and malaria is not as rife here as in the rest 
of the subdivision. In the cold weather, an unpleasant 
blown in by westerly breezes from the river, spreads over the 
town at night and hangs over it till a late hour in the morning. 

Purunagarh. — A village in the Angul subdivision, situated 
8 miles west of Angul. Formerly it was the capital of the 
Raja of Angul, but a few years before his deposition he moved 
his headquarters to Krishnachakra, nearly 10 miles distant from 
Purunagarh, which was then given its present name, meaning 
the old fort. When the State came under the direct control 
of the British Government, Purunagarh was again made its 
headquarters ; but as the site was found to be very unhealthy, 
Angul was made the headquarters. The old headquarters is 
accordingly named Old Angul in maps. Purunagarh contains 
a temple of Jagannath,' and there is another temple dedicated to 
Madan Mohan, a deity held in extreme awe by the people of 
the district. 

Rabingia .— See Ganingia. 

Santrl— A village in the Angul subdivision, situated nearly 
8 miles east of Angul. It contains the shrine of a goddess called 
Lobhx, where a large meld is held annually on the full moon 
of Kartik, which is attended by 10,000 to 12,000 people. 
Local tradition says that this goddess was first worshipped by 
Ramohandra. 

Talmul. — A village in the Angul subdivision, situated 9 ™il«« 
south-east of Angul. The village, which is one of the oldest 
places in the district, is divided into three portions — Garh T almul , 
Sasan Talmul and Patna Talmul. Garh Talmul is the site of an 
old fort in which the paiks or soldiers of the Rsj§ were garrisoned} 
remains of moats and of old ramparts are still traceable 
here and there. Sasan Talmul is the oldest Brahman settlement 
in Angul, and a copper plate engraved in DevanSgari character 
has been found there. It is said that many of the Sasani Brah- 
mans were formerly OhasSs and were made Bra hma ns by the 
Raja. They still have Chasa names, observe some of Gmj r caste 
rules, and do not reoeive the same deference as other Brahmans. 
It contains an image of Durga Devi, in front of which there 
are ten pillars, called Baskhumba, which are held in great awe by 
the people. Patna Talmul is the commercial quarter containing 
the houses of artisans, oilmen, eto. 
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APPENDIX. 

THE CONQUEST OF ANGUL. 

In the Calcutta Beview of 18 18 a contemporaneous account 
of the conquest of Angul is given in an anonymous article The 
Cuttack Tributary Mehah— Recent Operations against UngooL The 
following extracts from that account will he of some interest and 
are therefore published as an Appendix, the article having come 
to my notice too late to enable me to utilize it in the preparation 
of Chapter II. 

The writer recapitulates the -various acts of aggression 
committed by Somnath Singh, the Baja of Angul, and quotes a 
story current at the time which shews that he had misunderstood 
both the tolerance and the power of the British Government. A 
horse-dealer passing through Angul wished to sell the Baja some 
of his horses, for which he asked Bs, 2,000 to be paid on the spot. 
The Baja replied : — “ No ! I am going to fight the English, and 
then you shall have Bs. 5,000. The Eiringhls are not soldiers — 
beating drums — blowing bugles — all parade — no fight in them. ” 
The n anny horse-dealer, it is said, refused the offer and went his 
way, remarking, to the naive surprise of the Baja, that it was 
possible that he might be beaten by the English. The story, at 
least, serves to shew the attitude of the Baja, who continued in 
his aggressive courses, until at length he exhausted the patience 
of the British authorities. 

In February 1847 he was u reported to be creating mischief 
in Duspulla, plundering villages, and aiding and abetting the 
Khonds to resist the measures adopted by Captain Macpherson, 
the well-known Khond Agent, to put down* the barbarous practices 
of human sacrifice and infanticide. A wing of the distinguished 
Kelal-i-Ghilzie Eegiment, then at Cuttack, was in oonsequence 
immediately deputed by the Commissioner to proceed to Bermul, 
to protect the Eajah of Duspulla, and, if necessary, to afford 
every aid in carrying out the Government measures. As the 
year advanced, and affairs began to assume a rebellious appearance, 
the Commissioner applied to Government for two regiments. 
Two regiments of Madras Native Infantry and the right wing of 
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a third, with the full complement of artillery, were conse- 
quently formed into the Ungool Field Force.” 

The force left Cuttack on the 15th January under the 
command of Lieutenant-Colonel Campbell, c.ts,, and after 
marching through Atkgarh, Dhenkanal and Hindol, arrived on 
the 20th at Huttur, a village on the borders of Angul, only to 
find it deserted. “ It was evident that the TJngool Field Force 
carried fear along with it. The people of Huttur had magnified it 
into a large army — one of some ten or twenty thousand men and 
at least twenty guns. And they were not the only people who 
thought so. It was perhaps the largest force that had entered 
the Tributary Mehals, since the conquest of Cuttack in 1803 ; 
and yet it was not composed of more than 2,000 fighting men 
and four guns, two of the latter 12-pounder howitzers, followed 
by a train of ammunition waggons, provided with shot and 
shell. The cause of fear in Huttur was said to" be the 
enemy’s having come down, to the number of 400, and persuaded 
the villagers, that, unless they immediately fled to the hills, the 
“ Sahib-log ” would fight them too. As it had been reported that 
about one mile and a half beyond Huttur a stockade had been 
built to prevent our further approach, two companies went out to 
reconnoitre. The much talked-of stockade “ defended by 500 
Paiks” was found to be almost deserted ; a few horsemen were 
seen preparing their rice, who, on our approach, made off as fast 
as their chargers could carry them. 

“ On the 22nd of January the Field Force entered the TJngool 
country leaving behind the commissariat carts and taking 20 days’ 
provisions, which were carried on elephants. Proceeding in a 
north-westerly direction for a distance of twelve miles, the 
village of Hummamera was reached. For want of water there, 
the troops encamped at Kinda, distant about two miles from 
Hummamera. And, strange to say, during this march, not a shot 
was heard in the jungles — not a glimpse of anything in the shape 
of an enemy was seen. 

“ We shall now give a description of the Eajah’s residence 
and defences, that is, as they were credibly reported to be, on 
our entering the mehal. ‘ The Rajah deeming his former residence 
insufficiently protected, abandoned it soon after he was threatened 
with a visit by Mr. Commissioner Ricketts in 1837 ; and 
constructed his present abode in the most inaccessible part of his 
oountry. The residence itself is at the foot of a hill and is 
unfortified ; but the main road leading to it, Did Hindol, is 
defended by two stockades erected on two hills— one about four 
miles and the other about one mile from his dwelling. The 
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works are said to be of some strength, and that nothing effective 
could be accomplished against them without guns. In addition to 
these defences, there is also a stockade (or small fort) erected 
on an eminence at Tikripurra ; and it has been ascertained that, 
at a hill called Kurrith-pettah, said to be 6 miles north-east from 
the Raj all’s residence, a new fortification, consisting of a gate 
with strong stockades, has recently been built, and the jungle 
cleared for the space of about three miles in front of it. A new 
gate and stockade have also been constructed at Bowkheta, on the 
road leading from Tikripurra to the Rajah’s residence.’ After 
all this reported zeal on the part of the zemindar of Ungool, this 
sheltering himself in the most inaccessible part of his country — 
only to be reached by passing through what was called the 
“elephant jungle,” where, most probably, the footsteps of British 
troops had never before been heard — -there was every reason to 
believe that the force would yet meet with the most determined 
opposition. 

“ On the morning of the 28rd, the force marched to Poku- 
tungia, about ten miles distant from Kinda. The march was 
through thick jungle, from which it emerged into a picturesque 
and verdant country. The fort of Kurrith-pettah (or Eurrith- 
puttergarh) was believed by Colonel Campbell to be somewhere 
near Pokutungia ; so leaving one regiment, the 29th, at the 
encamping ground half an hour after the halt was sounded, the 
remaining portion of the force marched on, under; the Brigadier, 
in search of it. Proceeding along, partly through jungle, and 
near the base of several hills, after having gone about two or 
three miles, the hill fort was discovered on the top of a long 
narrow hill, with a commanding range on the small maidan 
below, over which the force was sure to march on its progress. 
A gun and howitzer were immediately called to the front, and 
the Infantry (the 22nd Regiment) formed a line to the left. 
The guns were immediately loaded and in position ; when after 
a few minutes’ suspense a portion of the detachment of the 41st, 
which had proceeded in advance with the Brigadier and the 
Brigadier Major came in sight, making way up the face of the 
hill to the centre or strongest portion of the fort. The enemy 
were taken unawares ; and on a few of the troops entering their 
stronghold, one of the rebels was caught in the act of sponging 
out a guu. Several others were near him ; but all immediately 
fled, by a recess for retreat, which they had taken good care 
to establish, — a prominent figure on a white horse, supposed to 
have been Sindu-Ghur-Naik, the Commander-in-Chief, flying 
with all speed. Had there only been a few cavalry with the 
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force, these fugitives might have been caught, and probably 
much trouble would have been saved. 

“During this brief business, some few shots bad been 
exchanged between the rebels in their flight and our troops in 
the stockade. But not a man was killed or wounded on either 
side. The fortification itself, consisting chiefly of a strong timber 
wall, was found to be admirably constructed : the smugness of- 
the place inside, the various repositories for the rough imple- 
ments of war — all betokened that Sindu-Ghur-Naik had not been 
working on a system of his own. Two guns of the smallest 
calibre, mounted on carriages, were found, one of which was 
well loaded to the muzzle, and admirably pointed and ele- 
vated for a range of some 450 yards on the maidan below. 
Quantities of powder, iron shot, and an ingenious contrivance 
for grape, viz., a small bag filled with pieces of iron and rolled 
round with a sort of tow, so as to fit the bore of the piece, 
with various other articles, were found in the fort. A party 
remained there during the day, blasting and demolishing the 
works, during which operations the Rajah’s powder was discovered 
to be considerably below the usual strength. By 3 o’clock next 
momiiig (the 24th) the hill fort was only distinguishable by 
various fires, which marked out the boundaries of Kurrith-pettah. 

“ The force was now making fast progress towards Crutesna- 
ohuker-Ghur, the stronghold of the Rajah (the “new residence” 
mentioned above), also called Gundaru. Two stockades, it was 
well known, defended the grand approach ; and information had 
since been received that a gun was placed at the first defence, by 
name the Chundernah Durwazeh. After marching some eight 
or nine miles through a dense forest — the guns assisted along by 
the Infantry— the Chundernah Durwazeh came in view. It was 
a strongly fortified position, with gates supported by masonry, and 
on each side an extension of stockade of a similar kind to that of 
Xurrith-pettah. Had this position been even tolerably well 
manned, with the assistance of two guns it might have m«.rlo a 
desperate resistance. It was found to be entirely deserted. This 
fortress was situated on a rooky hill about 150 feet high; on each 
side of the face of it was dense jungle ; so that it could only be 
speedily approached by the road direct to the gates. As the 
force advanced a little, the second stockade appeared. At this 
position it was reported that the Rajah of TJngool had left his 
residence, in plain words, that he had fled on our approach. 
Proceeding on about two miles, over stones and through thick 
jungle, the foroe arrived at Orutesnaohuker-Ghur, beautifully 
situated in a valley. 
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" This village, in addition to that of the Rajah, was found to 
be the retreat of the head sirdar (Sindu- Chur-Naik) : the villagers 
had entirely deserted their homes — all bore signs of the fruits of. 
oppression and rebellion. Many of the houses were filled with 
different kinds of grain, and various articles of some value, over 
which sentries were immediately placed. In the house of the 
head sirdar himself a strange medley was to be seen : here an 
English gun-case, a tent, etc., there a variety of fireworks and 
Indian gods heaped up together. In a small yard adjoining, stood 
several horses, anxious for straw and water ; and in various recesses 
might be seen rice prepared for the morning meal evidently, 
hid in the hurry and confusion of escape. Nearly at the base 
of a hill stood a small house, which was dignified by the title of* 
“ the Zenana,” from which, it was said, the Rajah had proceeded 
in a palankeen with a few attendants. Near this spot was the- 
magazine or arsenal, in which were found two gun carriages- 
finished, and two in the progress of making, the pattern similar 
to that of the English light 3-pounder carriages. Yast quantities 
of gunpowder, saltpetre, sulphur, lead, etc., were likewise found. 
In the course of the day (the 25th) seven guns of various sizes 
were dragged from a deep mud pool, where they had evidently 
only recently been hid. 

“ The capture of the Rajah and his sirdars, and the concilia- 
tion of the natives and induoement for them to return to their 
villages, now occupied the attention of Colonel Campbell. In- 
order to effect these objects, he sent out various detachments 
(some of considerable strength) to the most important positions in 
the surrounding country. The officers commanding posts and 
detachments had orders to preserve the villages, and the property- 
and persons of the inhabitants, from the slightest injuries. They 
were also “to use every means of conciliating the people, 
and of inducing them to return to their villages ; >J and, should 
the villagers he threatened with violence by any adherents- to 
the deposed Rajah, or attacked, the assailants were to be “vigor- 
ously repelled.” More judicious steps than these could have 
been adopted. And before the force marched north for the 
former residence of the Rajah, Crutesnachuker-Chur and the^ 
surrounding villages were fast filling with inhabitants. The 
Paiks bad evidently deserted their chief. They might have aided' 
the Rajah had his country been invaded by a neighbouring' 
zemindar. But the “Eeringhis” were quite another thing;* 
The people looked on the English as a merry, harmless, though 
powerful, race— wishing rather to reconcile and preserve than to 
make war and plunder. 
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“On the morning of the 26th, one half of the artillery and 

two Companies of Infantry marched to Puranaghur, formerly the 
residence of the Rajah of Ungool. The headquarters of the 
22nd Regiment had proceeded thither the day before. Puranaghur 
is styled Ungool in the various maps, and is situated about nine 
miles nearly direct north of Gundaru. A worse road for guns 
and waggons could not well be conceived. It seemed as if the 
rooks and giant trees of the forest, astonished at our audacity, were 
determined to resist their progress. On the 27th instant the head- 
quarters of the force, with the remainder of the artillery, arrived. 
From the absence of so many detachments, the encampment was 
reduced to about one-sixth of its original size. Some of these had 
“been distributed as follows : — one at Tikripurrah, one at Kunjrah 
one at Crutesnachuker-Ghur, and one at Pokutungia. All 
stockades and defences of importance 1 had now been destroyed.. 
At Tikripurrah, materials for another stockade were found; 
also a deep trench — evidently the commencement of an attempt 
on the part of the rebels to fortify themselves on the banks of 
the river. The track of a gun towards this position was likewise 
discovered. 

“The brief campaign was now drawing fast to a dose. 
Towards the end of the month, Colonel Campbell had visited 
Colonel Ouseley of the South-West Frontier, who was busily 
employing all the means in his power, and they were not few, 
for the capture of the Rajah and his sirdars. The meeting took 
place at Durgapur, about 25 miles north-west of Puranaghur, 
where a portion of the Ramghur force and detachments of Madras 
Infantry were for a short time assembled. On the 1st of 
February the capture of the Ungool chieftain was announced in 
camp. The Bamrah Rajah and Dewan of the Rajah of Sumbul- 
pore, under Colonel Ouseley, appear to have been of great service 
on this occasion. He was hunted out by the paiks of these chiefs, 
and was taken not very far distant from Crutesnachuker-Ghur. 
From this post, held by a detachment of the 29th M. 1ST. I., 
the commanding officer immediately sent a palankeen, to convey 
the helpless Rajah into his presence. The hill zemindar 
trembling and humiliated. He had ruled a considerable tract of 
country with, there is every reason to believe, the rod of injustice 
and oppression. He had attempted to stir up his people ag ainst 
a humane and just Government. He was now about to be led as 
a prisoner to Cuttaok. 

“By the morning of the 9th of February the force had 
assumed the appearance of a general “breaking up”; and the 
capture of Sindu-Ghur-Naik was not the least pleasant intelligence 
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on that day : — he, too, had [teen hunted down and was being 
led as a prisoner into Puranaghur. Out of sixteen or seventeen 
sirdars, not one escaped ; but the only one of importance was the 
ex-Oommander-in-Chief, whose capture gave a brilliant termina- 
tion to the whole business. Thus, in less than twenty-four days 
from the departure of the force from Cuttack, every object had 
been effected : — the rebels had been captured, the inhabitants of 
Ungool had gained confidence in our protection, and the seeds 
of future improvement had been sown in the country.” 
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Bdndhs, 94. 

Banghis, use of, 110 , 

Bantla, bungalow at, 113 ; outpost at 
124. 

Bara dhdn, 95, 96. 

Baraj ora river, 5, 6 . 

Barajfali fever, 79. 

Bara Rawal Thakuram, worship of, 72, 131. 
Barmul pass, 6 , 21 . 

Baud, early relations with, 21, 27, 28, 29 
80. 

Bauli river, 5, 6 , 94. 

Bazefasal land, 91, 92 ; rents of, 104, 
Pears, 12, 
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Beherasahi, 6. 

Bengrikia communes, 74 
Bengri sept, 74, 75. 

Berangpaju, 113. 

Ehadoi crops, 92, 93, 97. 

Widgdbatghar, 35. 

Bhalukhai river, 6, 94. 

Bhandaris, 43. 

Bhanjeni, worship of, 39. 

Bhetimendi muthas, 74. 

Bheti sept, 74, 75, 

'Bxali rice, cultivation of, 93, 

Bidumendi muthas, 73. 

Birds, 17. 

B\rhi, cultivation of, 93. 

Birth ceremonies of the Khonds, 57, 
Bisipara, 29, 32, 110, 113 ; description of, 
133-134. 

Bison, 13.. 

Blindness, 80. 

Boarding houses at schools, 128. 

Boda hill, 5. 

Borgocha Khonds, 73. 

Botany, 9-10. 

Boundarios of the district, 2, 

Brahmani river, 6 ; tributaries of, 6. 
Brahmans, 43. 

Brahman Samiti, 129. 

Brahman .Sasan, 106, 

Brass, manufacture of, 108. 

Buffalo sacrifices among the Khonds, 
61-62. 

Buiche Gonda, 75. 

Bumuni hill, 5. 

Buna suh- caste of Pans, 41. 

Bungalows, 113, * 

Bura Penu, worship of, 22, 

c. 

Calamities, natural, 99-102. 

Campbell, General Six John, 21, 29 30, 
Carnivora, 10-13, 

Carts, use of, HO. 

Castes and ‘tribes, 40-44, 

Castor-oil plant, cultivation of, 93, 
Catechu, 9, 108, 

Cattle^ 98, 


Census of 1901, 33, 

Chakra Bisoi, 20 ; rebellion of, 29, 31. 
Ghana, cultivation of, 93. 

Chandina ryots, 117. 

Character of the Khonds, 69-71. 
Charitable dispensaries, 81. 

Chasas, 41, 

CKaiiktdars, 124-125 ; land held by, 117, 
Clihatia (watchman), 34, 35, 118. 
Chhindipada, 109, 112, 113; outpost at, 
124, 

Chhota Paju Khonds, 72, 73. 

Cholera, epidemics of, 79. 

Civil Justice, administration of, 123-124. 
Climate, 17-18 ; in relation to health, 
77-78. 

Clothes of the Khonds, 66. 

Coal mines, 109. 

Commerce, 109-110. 

Communes of the Khonds, 2-76. 
Communication, means of, 111-113. 
Configuration of district, 2-3, 
Conservancy, forest, 82-89. 

Conveyances, 110. 

Cotton, cultivation of, 93. 

Cotton weaving, 108. 

Country spirit, consumption of, 126. 
Courts of law, 122-123, 

Crime, 124. 

Criminal classes, 124. 

Crops, principal, 92-93, 96. 

Cultivation, 90-98 ; by the Khonds, 64 
65 ; statistics of, 97 ; extension of, 97 ; 
improvement in methods of, 97-98. 
Cultivating classes, material condition of, 
45. 

Cuttack-Angul road, 110, 112, 
Cuttack-Sambalpur road, 110, 112. 

D. 

Dacoities, 124. 

Dahi cultivation, 96. 

DaM dftan, 96. 

Dak bungalows, 113. 

Dakangi, 31. 

Dakpal, 32, 137. 

Damsinga hill, 6. 

« Dameingh, 137. 
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Dances of the Khond s, 68-69. 

Danda hill, 5. 

Dandikia hill, 5. 

Dangeni-iddu, 66. 

Dareni Penu, worship of, 58. 
Deaf-mutism, 80. 

Death ceremonies of the Khonds, 57-58. 
Debts, law regarding, 123-124. 

Deer, 14. 

Dehuri, Khond priest, 38, 63. 

Dela Pari sept, 73, 74. 

Demons, worship of, 89. 

Density of population, 33. 

Depaty Commissioner, powers of, 122, 
123. 

Dharma Penu, worship of, 39. 

Dhobas, 43. 

Diarrhoea, prevalence of, 80. 

Diseases, principal, 79, 

Dispensaries, 81. 

District, area and boundaries of, 2. 
District staff, 12 2. 

Divorce among the Khonds, 56. 

Dlava Penu, godling of the Kbonds, 
worship of, 59. 

Dofasal land, 92. 

Dolpara, 75. 

Dorns, 108. 

Dora Bisoi, 20. 

Dorasa soil, 90. 

Dormitories of the Khond s, 66. 

Dress of the Khond s, 66. 

Durgapur forest range, 83, 84, 86 ; fauna 
of, 13, 14. 

Durgapur hills, 7. 

Dutimendi muthas, 73. 

Dwitibaman ceremony, performance of 
87-38. 

Dyspepsia, |prevalence"of, 78. 

Dysentery, 78, 80, 

E. 

Bat diseases, 78. 

Earth-goddess, worship of, 22-26, 58. 
Education, 127-129; progress of, 127; 
secondary and primary, 127-128; of 
aboriginals, 128 ; female 129* 


'Ehfasal land, 92. 

Elephants, 14-16. 

Emigration, 38. 

Esarada hill, 4. 

Esu Penu, godling of the Kbonds, 59. 
Excise, administration of, 122 ; revenue 
from, 125. 

Exhibition, Agricultural. “and Industrial, 
98, 109. 

Exports, 109. 

Extension of cultivation, 97. 

Eye diseases, 78. 

F. 

Famine, 99-102; liability to, 99 j of 1899, 
99-101. 

Farm, agricultural, 97. 

Fauna, 9-16. 

Female education, 129. 

Female infanticide among the Kbonds, 
26-28. 

Ferries, 113. 

Feudatory States, relations of Deputy 
Commissioner with, 122. 

Fever, prevalence of, 77, 78, 79. 

Fish, 17. 

Food of the people, 67-68, 80, 90. 

Forests, 9, 10, 82-89 ; general description, 
82-83; reserved forests, 83-84; pro- 
tected forests, 86-89. 

Gr* 

Gaindi, 6. 

Game birds, 17. 

Ganda sub- caste of Pans, 41. 

Gandha Mardan, 131. 

Ganxugia, description of, 134, 

Ganja , consumption of, 125, 126* 

Garhjats, 19. 

Gauras, 43. 

General administration, 121-126* 

Geology, 8-9. 

Ghantras, 44. 

Gingelly, cultivation of, 93. 

Girgirias, 44. 

Girls* schools, 129. 
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Goteri Penu, godling of the Khonds, 39. 
Gochhapara, 1X3. 

Godlings, worship of, hy the Khonds, 39, 
59, 60, 61. 

Gto&ras, 44, 108. 

Gold-washing, 9. 

Gondl language, 36. 

Gondiberh far gam, 115. 

Gonds, 44. 

Gosa Penu, godling of the Khonds, 39. 
Gram, cultivation of, 93. 

Gram Devati, worship of, 36-37. 

Gram Seni, godling of the Khonds, 39. 
Grandimendi mutftas, 73. 

Grazing grounds, 98. 

Guha Pinja Klamba, 73. 

Gumagarh, 113. 

Gumalmendi mutkas, 73, 

Gurnsur, early relations with, 20, 27, 28, 
29. 

Gurias, 43. 

Guru training schools, 128. 

Gurus, priests of the Khonds, 39, 63. 

H. 

Kalias, 106, 

Kail f aria land, 92. 

Halursingha, 130, 

Karar , cultivation of, 93. 

Harbhanga, 112, 

Karfasal land, 91, 92 ; rents of, 104. 
Haris, 43, 108. 

Hatikhal, 6. 

Health, public, 77-81. 

Hemp drugs, consumption of, 125. 
Hill-gods, worship of, by tho Khonds, 58, 
59, 61. 

Hill system, 4-5. 

Hinduism, some aspects of, 36, 37. 

Hindus, number of, 36. 

History of the district, 19-32 j 139-145 ; 
of the Angul subdivision, 19-21; of 
the Khondmals subdivision, 21-32, 
Homestead lands, rents of, 103, 104,- 
105. 

Houses of the Khonds, 65-66, 


Human sacrifices, 26*6 1. 

Hyaenas, 13, 

Immigration, 33, 34. 

Imports, 109, 

Improvement of agricultural methods, 
97-98. 

Industrial classes, 108. 

Industrial Exhibition, 97-98. 

Industries, 108. 

Infanticide among the Khonds, 26, 27. 
Infirmities, 80. 

Inheritance among the Khonds, 63. 
Inoculation, 80, 81. 

Insanity, 80. 

Institutions, medical, 81. 

Iron ore, 9. 

Iron smelting, 109. 

Irrigation, 91-95. 

j. 

Jabari Penu, godling of the Khonds, 
worship of, 59. 

Jagannathpur, 113. 

Jaglr tenures, 117. 

Jails, 125. 

Jakeri, priest of the Khonds, 39, 63. 
Jakeri Penu, worship of, 39, 58. 

Jamo Penu, worship of, 60. 

Jani or sacrificer, 39, 63. 

Jargipara, 134, 

Jarpaxa, outpost at, 124. 

Jena sub- caste of Pans, 41. 

Jerang, description of, 131. 

Jeruj hill, 5. 

Jharan hill, 4. 

Jhafkas, 137. 

Jhiim or shifting cultivation, 65, 96. 
Jimdars, 47, 49. 

Jimutabahan ceremony, 37-38. 

Jori Penu, godling of the Khonds, 39. 
Jorrnu river, 5. 

Juga Penu, godling of the Khonds, 
worship of, 59, 

Jungle products, consumption of, 45, 95. 
Justice, administration of, 122, 124. , 
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T£* 

Kahanra (hbadman), 118. 

Kdheli, 68. 

Kala cMhita soil, 90. 

Kaladi, bungalow at;, 113, 

Kala Penn, godling o£ the Khouds, wor- 
ship of, 59. 

Kalapat bills, 4. 

Kalai, cultivation of, 93. 

Kalea Pari sept, 73, 74. 

Kaltuyas, 41. 

Kamars, 44. 

Kandhs. See Khonds. 

Kandia dim, 96. 

Kanjra, bungalow at, 113* 

Kanlcar deposits, 9. „ 

Knnkrnpal, 109. 

Kanloi, forest block, 83. 

Kdnungoi, 118. 

Karans, 43. 

Katara forest block, 83 ; bungalow, 

113. 

Katrangia, bungalow at, 113. 

J ledu Idled (buffalo sacrifice), 61-62. 
Kewats, 44. 

Khairas, 44, 108. 

Khala-amba bill, 14. 

Ehaliamdti soil, 90. 

Khambakalinga pargma , 115, 
Kbambcswari, goddess of the Sudkas, 
43. 

Khandaits, 43. 

Kharuras, 108. 

Khattrif, 43. 

Kheddah operations, 14-16. 

Khejuripara, 32, 110, 113; outpost at, 
124; description of, 134-135, 

Khesari, cultivation of, 93, 

Khond language, 35-36. 

Kbond Malias, 47. 

Khondmals, area and boundaries of, 2-3; 
rainfall of, 18; history of, 21-32; 
origin of name, 46-47; land revenue 
administration of, 119-120. 

Khondmals Road Fund, 112, 118-119. 
Khonds, human sacrifices of, 22-26 ; female 
infanticide among, 26*27; rebellion of, 


31 ; material condition of, 45 ; d aspcri- 
tion of, 46-76; description of their 
country, 46 ; origin of name, 46-47 j 
nomenclature, 46-47; origin of the 
tribe, 47-48 ; tribal organisation, 48-50; 
village organisation, 50-52; succes- 
sion of property, 52-53; practice of 
adoption, 58; marriage, 53-57; birth 
ceremonies, 57 ; death ceremonies, 
57-58; religious ceremonies, 58-60; 
sacrifices, 61-63; priests, 63; oaths, 

63- 64; use of amulets, 64; cultivation, 

64- 65; bouses, 65-66 ; dress and orna- 
ments; 66-67; food, 67-68 ; music and 
dances, 68-69 ; character, 69-71; 
communes, 72-76, 

Kldmbu or sept, 48. 

Kodo, cultivation of, 93. 

Kolthas, 41. 

Kosala, description of, 135, 

Kotlghar system, 35, 124. 

Krandibali, bungalow at, 113. 

Krishnachakra, description of, 135. 

Krishnachakra hills, 7. 

Kni language, 35-36. 

Knkuraghati hills, 4, 6. 

Kulangi, description of, 135. 

Kultll, cultivation of, 93., 

Kumarkhol, 113; outpost at, 124; des- 
cription of, 135-136. 

Kumarkhol Ghati, 111* 

Kumhars, 44. 

Kunda Ghati, 111. 

Kurmingia hill, 185. 

Kurmus, 48. 

L. 

Labourers in the Khondmals, 52 ; wages 
of, 106. 

Labouring classes, 108; material condi- 
tion of, 44-45. 

Laikparid land, 92. 

ZdJchiraj tenures, 117-118. 

Land, different classes of, 91-92 ; transfer 
of, 114. 

Land revenue, administration of, 114-120; 
settlements of, 114-118 collections of, 
125. 
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Land tenures, 117-118, 

Language, 85-36. 

Larangi hills, 7. 

Laterite, 109. 

Law, Courts of, 122-123. 

Laws of Angul, 121, 

Legislative enactments, 121 , 

Leopards, 11-12. 

Lepakumpa hills, 5. 

Leprosy, 80. 

Lime-stone, 109. 

Literary societies, 129. 

Literate population, 127. 

Lodhas, 44. 

M. 

Hacpherson, Major, suppression of Moriah 
sacrifices by, 27-29, 30. 

Madia river, 6. 

Maha Malika, 76, 

Mahanadi river, description of, 5-6 ; 
tributaries of, 5 ; navigation on, 111; 
ferries on, 113. 

Mahidharpur, 112, 113. 
j Mahua trees, 9. 

Maintenance of records, 118. 

Maize, cultivation of, 93. 

Majhipara, 13. 

Malarial fever, prevalence of, 77, 78, 
79. 

Mdlilea (headman), 35, 118. 

Mandargiri hill, 4. 

Mandeswar hill, 5. 

Molndid, cultivation of, 93, 96. 
Manufactures, 103-109. 

Marini river, 5. 

Markets, 110. 

Marriages of the Khonds, 53 >57. 

Marwaris, 44. 

Matdl soil, 90. 

Material condition of the people, 4445. 
Matilia river, 7. 

Mauli, godling of the Khonds, 59, 

Means of communication, 111-113. 
Measures, 110, 

Medical aspects, 77-81 ; institutions, 81. 
Meriah sacrifices, 22-26, 27-30, 61 ; 
Agency, 28-29, 


Metcalfe Ghati, 111, 135. 

Mica, 109. 

Middle Vernacular schools, 127. 
Migration, 33-34. 

Mines, 109. 

Money-lenders, 44. 

Money orders, 113, 

Monkeys, 17. 

Monsoon rainfall, 18. 

Mrivi Penu, goddess of the Khonis, 
worship of, 58. 

Mug a, cultivation of, 93. 

Muliasj 106. 

Music of the Khonds, 68-69. 

Mustard, cultivation of, 93. 

Muihas, 35, 48, 118. 

Muiha Malika , 35. 

Mutha $ardars t 52, 118. 

N. 

Nagal Chaturthi ceremony, 38. 

N ahuras, 44. 

Names of the Khonds, 47. 

Nandir river, description of, 7, 

Narji Ponga, 75. 

Natural calamitis, 99-102. 

Navigation, 111, 

Nede Piteri, 59. 

Nigra river, description of, 6, 

Nuahatta, 113. 

Nuapadar, 113. 

Nuapara, 113. 

o. 

Oaths of the Khonds, 63-64. 

Occupancy ryots, 117* 

Occupations of the people, 108-110. 
Oil-seeds, cultivation of, 93-96. 

Old Angul. See Purunagarh. 

Opium, consumption of, 125. 

Oraons, 44. 

Orb Chasas, 41. 

Origin of the name Angul, 1-2 ; of the 
name Khond, 46-47; of the Khonds, 
47-48. 
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Oriya language, 35. 

Ornaments of the Khonds, 67. 

Outposts, police, 124. 

p. 

Pack-bullocks, use of, 110. 

2ah\ ryots, 117. 

JPaihs, 51. 

Pairaju, bungalow at, 113. 

Pakadi bill, 5. 

Pakdoibill, 5. 

Paladi bill, 5. 

Pampasar, 113* 

Pan Gurus, 39, 63, 

Pan sardars, 117. 

Tanclayats, 116, 119, 121, 122. 
Panchgarh par g ana, 115, 132. 

Panisala Ghati, 111. 

Pans, 25, 41-43, 124 ; rents of, 105. 
Pantbi Ma Durga, 72, 

Parani bill, 5. 

JParjas, 71, 

Partara,7. 

Pasturage, 98. 

Patra sub-caste of Pans, 41, 

Patrapara, 6, 8, 109, 

Peaks, principal, 4. 

Pencbar hill, 5. 

Penjai Gbati, 136. 

People, tbe, 32-45 ; material condition 
of, 44-45 ; occupations of, 108-110. 
Petingia hill, 5. 

Pbulbani, 32, 107, 110, 113 ; dispensary 
at, 81 ; subjail at, 125 ; schools at, 127, 
128, 129 ,* description of, 136-138. 
Physical aspects, 1-18. 

Tidari pita, $9, 60. 

Pilasalki river, 7. 

Piriasaru bill, 5, 134. 

Plough-cess, 51, 106, 118-119. 

Poipani river, 6, 94. 

Police, administration of, 124-125. 
Political duties of Deputy Commissioner, 
122 . 

Polygamy among the Khonds, 56-57. 
Population, growth of, 33 j census of 
1901, 33 ; density of, 33. 


Post offices, 113. 

Postal communications, 113. 

Bradhdn (village official), 34, 35, 

Prices, 107. 

Priests of the Khonds, 63. 

Primary education, 127-128 ; schools, 128. 
Prisu Pata (deity), 73. 

Privileged rents, 105-106* 

Protected forests, 86-89. 

Public health, 77-81. 

Public Works Department, 112* 

Pur nap aria land, 92. 

Purunagarh, 7, 113; pargana, 115 ; out. 

post at, 124. 

Purunakot, 113, 124. 

n. 

Eali crops, 92, 93, 97. 

Rabingia, description of, 134. 

Kaigoda forest range, 83, 84 ; bungalow, 
113. 

Baijharan, 113, 

Bail way project, 111. 

Bainf all, 18, 

Bamidihi, 9. 

Rangamati soil, 90. 

Banges of hills, 4, 5. 

Banipathar, 113. 

Ranpatali hill, 5. 

Bates of rents, 103-105. 

Rattabari Khonds, 76. 

Ravenshaw, proclamation of Mr., 119. 
Records, maintenance of, 118. 

Registration, 126. 

Regnlation, Angul District, 121. 

Relief works in famine, 99-102, 

Religions, 36-40. 

Religions ceremonies of the Khonds, 58-61* 
Remittent fever, 79. 

Rent-free tenures, 117-118. 

Bents, 103-106 ; settlement of, 108-105 j 
privileged rents, 105-106. 

Reptiles, 17. 

Reserved forests, 83-86. 

Revenue of the district, 125-126 ; from 
forests, 86 ; land revenue, 125 ; excise, 
125-126 j registration, 126. 
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Rheumatism, 78. 

Rice, cultivation of, 93, 96 ; prices of, 
107. 

Ricketts, Commissioner of Orissa, 20-27. 
River system, 5-8. 

Roads, administration of, 112; principal, 
112-113. 

Road Fund of Khondmals, 118-119. 
Robberies, 124. 

Rodents, 16-17. 

Ropormendi Khonds, 72. 

Ruja Penu, godling of the Khonds, 
worship of, 59. 

RusseUkonda-Phulbani road, 110, 112. 
Ryots, 117. 

s. 

Soldi grass, 9, 83, 85. 

Sabakhias (tribe), 17. 

Sacrifices, human, 22-26, 27-30 ; of 
animals, among the Khonds, 61-63. 
Sadar Kanungos , duty of, 118. 

Sakosinga, 9. 

Salami hill, 4. 

Sal forests, 9, 83, 84. 

Salk! river, description of, 7-8. 

Samal sub-caste of Pans, 41. 

Sambar, 13. 

‘Sanai hill, 5. 

Sdnapali fever, 79, 

San Bara Rawal Thakurani (deity), 73. 
Sandstone, 109. 

Sandumendi muth&, 73. 

Sanitation, 78. 

Sahkhpur, 107, 110, 112. 

Sanskrit tols, 128. 

Sapeni Koru ceremony, 62. 

Sdrad land, 91-92 ; rents of, 104. 

Sdrad rice, cultivation of, 93. 
Sarlarahhars, 34; duties and privileges 
of, 115-117, 118. 

Sarddrt of the Khonds, 52. 

Saringia, 7, 113 ; outpost at, 124. 

Sarisua hill, 4, 7. 

Saru Penu, god of the Khonds, worship 
of, 38, 59. 

Sassi Khonds, 49, 50. 


Satkosia Grand, 6. 

Sauras, 131.. 

Savars, 131. 

Sctican, cultivation of, 93. 

Savings Bank transactions, 113. 

Scarcity, liability to, 99 ; of 1897, 101. 

102; of 1900, 102. 

Scenery, 3-4. 

Schools, 127-129; Middle Vernacular, 
127; Primary, 128; Survey, 128; 
girls, 129. 

Sebaits , 117. 

Secondary education, 127-128. 

Sendo Piteri, 59. 

Settlements, 114-115 ; of rents, 102-105 ; 

of land revenue, 114-118. 

Siananga hill, 5. 

Sidu Pari sept, 73, 74, 

Similichhai, 7. 

Similipathar, forest block, 83. 

Singra river, description of, 7. 

Skin diseases, 78. 

Snakes, 17. 

Soils, 90-91. 

Somnath Singh, Raja of Angul, 19, 20, 

21 . 

Sonai sub-caste of Pans, 41. 
Sorisapalghati hill, 4. 

South-West Frontier Agency, 21, 27. 
Special schools, 128. 

Spirits, consumption of, 68. 

Spirits, worship of, 39. 

Staging bungalows, 113. 

Statistics of rainfall, 18 ; vital, 79 ; of 
forests, 86 ; of cultivation, 97. 
Subdivisional Officers, powers of, 122; 
123. 

Subdivisions of the district, 1, 121, 
Succession of property among the 
Khonds, 52-53. 

Sudhas, 43. 

Sudheni, worship of, 39. 

Sudrukumpa, 113. 

Sugarcane, cultivation of, 93, 95. 

Sumatra hill, 4. 

SunanadI river, 7. 

Sundigaon, 134. 
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Sundis or Sunris, 44. 

Superintendent, Tributary Mahals* powers 
of, 122, 123, 124. 

Survey school, 128. 

Surveys, 114-115. 

Syphilis, outbreak of, 80. 

T. 

Tainsi pargana, 90, 106, 115. 

Talcher coal-field, 109. 

Talcher rocks, 8. 

Talmul, 7 ; par gam, 115. 

Tana Penu, god of the Khonds, worship 
of, 22-26, 38-39, 58. 

Tangari hill, 4, 5. 

Tanks, worship of, 37, 38. 

Tarasbis pargana , 115. 

Taras village, 11. 

Tdri, consumption of, 125. 

Tahslldars , first appointment of, 21, 32. 
Taulas, 43. 

Tattooing of the Khonds, 66. 

Telegraph offices, 113. 

Telis, 44. 

Tel river, 5. 

Temperature, 17-18. 

Tenants, 117. 

Tenures of land, 117-118. 

Thanas, police, 124. 

Thdni ryots, 117. 

Tigers, 10, 11. 

Tikarpara, 6, 20, 110, 111, 113 ; par* 
gana , 90, 106, 115. 

Tikra river, description of, 6# 

Tila, cultivation of, 93, 

Tinidesh pargana, 115. 

Tin Pari Khonds, 73. 

Tlomba, Khond priest, 61, 63. 

Tobacco, cultivation of, 93, 

Toild land, 91, 92 ; rents of, 104, 105. 
*Tol Charo Kombo Khands, 75, 76. 

Toh, 128. 

Topography, 1* 

Totemism, 60, 73. 
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Trade, 109-110 ; centres of, 110 j routes - 

110 . 

Transfer of land, 114. 

Trees, 9-10, 83, 83. 

Tribes and castes, 40-44. 

Tributary Mahals, Superintendent, powers 
of, 122, 123, 124. 

Tributary States, relations of Deputy 
Commissioner with, 122. 

Tuluka, 13 ; bungalow at, 113, 

Tuniamendi mutha, 74. 

Tiirki Penn, godling of the Khonds, 39$ 
Worship of, 59. 

Turmeric, cultivation of, 96. 

Tusser cocoons, 108. 

Tutelary deities, worship of, 39, 72-73. 

u. 

1 Under ryots, 117. 
j Uparbis pargana, 2, 115. 

Upar Charo Khonds, 75, 76. 

V. 

Vaccination, 80-81. 

Village communities, 34-35$ of the 
Khonds, 50-52. 

Village deities, worship of, 36, 37- 
Villages, number of, 34. 

Vital statistics, 79. 

w. 

Wages, 106. 

Water-supply, 78-79. 

Weaving industry, 108-109. 

Weights, 110. 

Wheat, prices of, 107. 

Wild animals, 9-16. 

Wild dogs, 13. 

Winter rice, cultivation of, 93, 96. 
Witchcraft, belief in, 39-40. 

Wolves, 13. 

Women, education of, 129. 

Worship of deities, 38, 39; by t*Te 
Khonds, 58-61. 
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